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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——=<————— 


HE situation in Egypt is extremely critical. Arabi is still 
at Kafrdawar, about fourteen miles from Alexandria, and 
the number of his troops is said to be increasing daily. Several 
days ago he was believed to have 6,000 men, with 800 cavalry and 
36 Krupp guns—which last, however, it is not very likely that he 
can use with any effect,-—and since then his force has certainly in- 
creased. He has ordered a convention of the Notables at Cairo, 
and has told them that the Khedive is now a mere tool of Eng- 
land, and that, under these circumstances, his commands ought 
not to be obeyed. The Notables, it seems, hesitated, and ap- 
pointed a Commission of creatures of Arabi’s to proceed to 
Alexandria, and there inquire into the situation. The chief 
magistrates in three out of the five provinces of Egypt have 
been dismissed, and superseded by creatures of Arabi’s. It is 
reported, too, that he is meddling with the Suez Canal, cutting off 
the water supply of Alexandria, and so far flooding the country 
as to render the passage of artillery most difficult. The English 
troops have as yet only restored order in Alexandria, and have 
made no movement against Arabi. Now, however, that Parlia- 
ment is to be asked to vote supplies for operations in Egypt, 
and that France has virtually pledged herself to join us, it is 
probable that more active measures will be taken. We have 
already some 6,000 troops available, and men are arriving at 
Alexandria every day. To attempt to attack Arabi till it is 
certain that we have the force to defeat him would, however, be 
only an act of folly. 


To what remains of Alexandria order has been restored, 
though almost the whole European quarter has been burnt to 
the ground, and a great part of the native quarter; but the 
Khedive, it is said, still hesitates to issue the proclamation de- 
claring Arabi a rebel, and is obviously dubious how far his 
own authority as a native ruler can ever be re-established by 
the help of a foreign Protectorate. Nevertheless, the English 
Blue-jackets and Marines have established a very efficient police 
in Alexandria as it is, and if the water supply, which Arabi has 
cut off, is restored before the tanks, which are now full, are 
emptied, Alexandria as it is will be better off, for the time, than 
many of the native towns, where plunder and outrage seem 
only too common. Cairo, though in fermentation, and in great 
danger, was still, at the last advices, quiet, though one doubtful 
report speaks of massacres as beginning there. 


The Porte, after taking four days to consider the Identic 
Note of the Six Powers, asking for its intervention in Egypt to 
restore order, has replied by simply intimating its willingness 
to come at last into Conference, and discuss the matter. This is 
quite of a piece with all its previous policy,—sending Dervish 
Pasha one day, decorating Arabi the next, making itself pleasant 
to Lord Dufferin a third, and declaring that the crisis in Egypt 
was over on a fourth. It is obvious enough that the Porte does 
not intervene on the Anti-Mussulman side, for fear of playing 
into the hands of those who wish to see Abdul Hamid deposed; 


and will not intervene on the Pro-Mussulman side, for fear of 
losing its position and possessions in Europe. So England and 
France must take up the duty of restoring order in Egypt, and 
the more promptly they strike, the better for the peace both of 
Egypt and of the world. Mr. Gladstone is to propose a Vote 
of Credit on Monday, when all the Tory Demostheneses,—and 
their name is legion,—will cast at him their long-suppressed 
thunderbolts. Sir S. Northcote has, however, hitherto shown 
considerable reserve, and has left to Tord Carnarvon and Sir 
R. Cross, Mr. Gorst and Mr. Balfour, the task of objurgation. 


On Saturday it was known that Mr. Bright had resigned. 
On Monday he assumed his former place below the gangway, 
and when the House called for him, rose with some reluctance, 
to state that he could not now agree with his former colleagues 
in the Government in their policy with regard to the Egyptian 
question. For forty years he had endeavoured to teach his 
countrymen that “the moral law is intended not only for indi- 
vidual practice, but for the life and practice of States in their 
dealings with one another ;” and in the present case, Mr. Bright 
held that there had been “a manifest violation both of inter- 
national law and of the moral law.” He had delayed his resig- 
nation up to the last possible moment, through his “ profound 
respect” for his right honourable friend at the head of the 
Government, and for those who are still his colleagues. Mr. 
Gladstone, being called for by the House, expressed his com- 
plete agreement with Mr. Bright in thinking that the moral law is 
as applicable to the conduct of nations as to that of individuals, 
though he differed with him as to the application in this 
particular case of the divine law. Mr. Bright’s resignation was, 
said the Prime Minister, the cause to him and to his colleagues of 
the profoundest pain; and Mr. Bright would carry with him 
into the independent position which he had resumed the 
unbroken esteem, and on all subjects but the one on which they 
differed, the unbroken confidence, of his colleagues. It would 
have been impossible for Mr. Bright to have resigned with more 
dignity, or to have taken up a more cordial attitude towards the 
Government he is compelled to quit. 


We described last week the attitude of France as one for the 
moment of irritable and suspicious but determined qui- 
escence, in relation to the Egyptian crisis. That attitude, 
however, has changed, M. de Freycinet having been sud- 
denly converted to a view of this question approaching to 
that taken by his predecessor, M. Gambetta. The question 
came on for discussion in the Chamber on Tuesday, the imme- 
diate issue being the vote of a small credit of £300,000 for 
special expenses in Egypt. The debate was begun by M. Lockroy, 
who accused the Government, justly enough, of extreme vacilla- 
tion in its Egyptian policy, and especially of attempting 
simultaneously perfectly inconsistent policies,—the policy of 
non-intervention,—the policy of Anglo-French intervention,— 
and the policy of deference to the “ European Concert.” M. de 
Freycinet’s speech was hardly a reply ; it was, in effect, a de- 
claration that France had at last convinced herself that 
deference to “the concert of Europe” in the Egyptian 
crisis was the right policy, and that any other would 
lead to a disastrous war. Even if Turkish intervention, 
—to which France, as we all know, was originally so 
vehemently opposed,—were decided on, “ France would exercise 
a vigilant supervision over that intervention. If the intervention 
of Turkey did not take place, the Conference would be called 
upon to study the question of a European intervention; and if 
France were comprised, as was probable, among the Powers 
requested to intervene, the Government was disposed to accept 
that mandate, on condition that it should be clearly defined. 
The Suez Canal could not cease to be free; and if other nations 
established themselves upon it, to protect it, France must be 
with them.” Anagreement with England on the subject of the 





Suez Canal had been concluded on the previous day. “The 
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English alliance and the European concert” were the two 
guiding principles of M. de Freycinet’s action. 


When M. Gambetta rose, he complimented M. de Freycinet 
on having “reverted to that co-operation with England which 
at one time he seemed inclined to abandon.” The convention 
just concluded with England for the protection of the Suez 
Canal, showed that the English alliance was once more the key- 
stone of the French policy. “I trembled,” said M. Gambetta, 
“Jest it should be otherwise. That is the true national policy, 
which should not be departed from.” The vote of credit, M. 
Gambetta declared, was utterly inadequate to the crisis. More- 
over, the worst solution of all would, in M. Gambetta’s view, be 
the intervention of Turkey in Egypt. “None of ns can be sure 
that the Ottoman troops would not join the Arabs.” Nor did M. 
Gambetta favour the idea of France going to Egypt as the man- 
datory of Europe,—she would be accepting an utterly derogatory 
part, he said, if she went to Egypt as the gendarme of Europe. 
The true course was to go to Egypt as the ally of England, and 
never to break off the English alliance. If there should bea 
rupture with England, “all would be lost.” As for the 
national party in Egypt, M. Gambetta spoke of it with the 
greatest scorn. ‘There are people who fondly fancy that the 
Egyptians, after forty centuries of slavery, have found in the 
sepulchres of their mummies the principles of 1789. They 
have discovered a young nationality in Egypt, and want to 
take it in hand and dry-nurse it.” England knew better, and, 
anxious as she was to emancipate peoples fit for emancipation, 
she knew that the cause of the Fellah will not be served by 
flattering what is absurdly called the national party. M. Gam- 
betta supported the Ministry, because he gathered that it was 
their policy to wrest Egypt from Moslem fanaticism and 
military revolution, and bring it under the influence of 
Western policy. 

After M. Gambetta’s speech, M. de Freycinet intimated that 
a new credit would be asked for, for the protection of the Suez 
Canal. And on Wednesday, M. Clémenceau having spoken in 
favour of the European concert, as distinguished from the 
English alliance so dear to M. Gambetta, the credit was voted 
by 340 votes to 66. It is clear, on the whole, that M. de 
Freycinet repents of his inaction, and intends to show more 
energy in future,—and, as we conjecture, that he has been con- 
verted to the doctrine of the “European concert” urged by 
Lord Granville because he sees in it more security against a 
general war, and more of a preventive against the spread of an 
Arab fanaticism, such as might be fatal to France in Tunis, than 
he sees in the Gambettist formula of a purely Anglo-French 
alliance. M. Gambetta explained that he means by the Anglo- 
French alliance a friendly but assiduous rivalry between France 
and England in Egypt ; M. de Freycinet probably sees in that 
programme great danger that the friendly rivalry might soon 
become jealous and unfriendly, if there are no international 
buffers between the English and the French designs, 


Lord Carnarvon and Sir Richard Cross addressed on Tuesday 
a special meeting of the Vauxhall Ward Conservative Associa- 
tion, in South Lambeth, making the chief subject of their in- 
vective the Egyptian policy of the Government. ‘The same 
irresolution,”’ said Lord Carnarvon, “ that we have witnessed in 
Ireland, has brought about similar results in Egypt. A bucket 
of water poured upon the fire a few months ago would have 
extinguished the flame, which now the whole waters of the 
Mediterranean can hardly put out,”—not a very luminous 
metaphor, seeing that Lord Carnarvon’s “bucket of water” 
appears to mean the use of a moderate amount of force, while 
** all the waters of the Mediterranean” stand, as far as we can 
judge,—though there are no sufficient means of judging,— 
for the collective forces of Europe. Lord Carnarvon went on"to 
accuse the Government of having gratuitously alienated Turkey ; 
of having insulted Austria and Germany, England’s “ natural- 
born allies;” of having neglected and offended Italy, and of 
having entangled themselves much too closely in the French 
alliance, where there is no real identity of interests. He 
accused the Government of having reversed everything that 
their predecessors had done, and spoke of this policy as “as 
ignorant and unstatesmanlike as ever was foisted on ignorant 
audiences by ignorant Ministers,’—very strong language in- 
deed, for which it is difficult to find any very courteous epithet. 
Lord Carnarvon seems to us beside himself with irritation, 
and hardly attempts to make his meaning intelligible. Does he 
really suppose that the Naval demonstration at Dulcigno, and 








the cession of Thessaly to Greece, were reversals of the Treaty 
of Berlin, or that Lord Salisbury took pains to keep us clear 
of joint action with France in Egypt? If he does, to whom 
does the accusation of unstatesmanlike ignorance apply best ? 
If he does not, what can he mean by talking of an absolute 
reversal of the Tory policy? Sir R. Cross was, of course, more 
moderate, though he spoke on the same lines. 


The Positivists certainly deserve their name, so far as it sug- 
gests positiveness; and positiveness, as we all learned in our 
youth, too often implies the disposition to assert strongly, by way 
of making up for deficiency of evidence. These gentlemen have 
just put out a leaflet, signed, indeed, by Professor Beesly, but 
speaking in the name of the Positivists, as if the Positivists 
had but one mind (instead of the dozen minds or so which they 
can club amongst them), on “The Aggression in Egypt,” in 
which they declare that the bombardment of Alexandria was 
carried out solely in the interest of the Bondholders and the 
European office-holders, and for the sake of depriving what they 
call “the Egyptian Parliament” of all control of Egyptian 
finance. “ It is for this reason, and no other, that we are insist 
ing on the banishment of Arabi,” say the Positivists, in their 
positive italics. ‘The motives which dictated the annexation 
of Afghanistan and the annexation of the Transvaal were, by 
comparison, respectable.” There is no journal which has 
protested more consistently than we have done against the 
policy of maintaining the interests of the Bondholders in 
Egypt. We have always held that a great proportion of the 
present interest on the Egyptian debt ought not to be extracted 
out of Egyptian pockets, and hold this still. But to represent a 
selfish military mutineer like Arabi as an Egyptian patriot, 
and the British Government as acting in the interest of the 
Bondholders, is, we believe, the worst parody on history of 
the truth of which even the Positivists ever contrived to per- 
suade themselves, or foolishly endeavoured to convince others. 


Yesterday week, in the Committee on the Arrears Bill, Mr. 
Healy having called the Irish landlords “a set of thieves,” and 
again having accused them of “ robbing their tenants,” it was 
moved, but not carried, that the words be taken down; and an 
appeal to the Chairman elicited the opinion that, in Mr. Play- 
fair’s opinion, language of this kind, though objectionable and 
unworthy, was not a question of order, not being applied to 
Members of that House as Members of that House. Mr. 
Healy then moved an amendment enabling an evicted tenant 
to make application to the Court for an enlargement of the 
term during which the tenancy might be redeemed; and his 
amendment was accepted by the Government and by the House 
by a majority of 114 (220 to 106), Mr. Gladstone promising to 
name a limit to this period of redemption before the Report of 
the Bill was brought up. This limit was ultimately named as 
a period of six months. On Monday, an amendment by Mr. 
Stanhope, to omit the words which throw on the Consolidated 
Fund the burden of any deficiency which there may be in the 
Church Surplus, for the purposes of the Arrears Act, was de- 
feated by a majority of 70 (243 to 173). At Tuesday’s evening 
sitting, all the clauses of the Bill passed through Committee, 
and Mr. Gladstone brought up the new clause authorising loans 
to tenants whose holdings are between the value of £30 and 
£50, to be repaid in the course of thirty-five years; and the 
clause was added to the Bill. On Thursday and Friday the 
new clauses authorising loans to Boards of Guardians for 
emigration purposes were discussed, but the result of the dis- 
cussion had not been reached on Friday, when we went to 
press, Nothing is more certain than that all the amendments 
of the Parnellite party have received the most candid and not 
unfrequently the most favourable reception from the Govern- 
ment, in spite of the obtrusive defiance of air with which not a 
few of them have been urged. 


A circular address to the Roman Catholic Clergy, signed by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland (including even Arch- 
bishop Croke and Bishop Nulty), has just been published, in 
which they say that, in obedience to the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda and the instructions of the 
Holy Father, they are to call the attention of the Irish 
priesthood to the sin of pursuing even objects like the 
secular prosperity of Ireland by evil means. The junior 
clergy are admonished against attending political meetings, 
and are exhorted to leave that to the older and soberer clergy, 
who may have learned how to restrain the passions of the 
people, and to keep within the limits of justice and charity. The 
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Ladies’ Land League is particularly struck at by the circular, the 
clergy being warned, in the language of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion :— Peculiari vere studio ad eam foeminarum societatem 
examinandam animum adjungant, que muliebre foedus ad 
agrariam causam tuendam appellata est, considerentque quot 
effectus plane calamitosi verecundix foeminarum inde per- 
timescendi sint; quos omnino devitare necesse est: ipsos vero 
politicos mulierum motus congregationesque generatim in se 
spectatas haud tolerandas videri.” That exhortation must have 
been a bitter pill to the Archbishop of Cashel and the Bishop 
of Meath. It is rumoured that they have some way of explaining 
it which is consistent with toleration of the Ladies’ Land 
League, but we cannot imagine what it is. These prelates 
‘would have been wiser not to sign, unless they intend to accept 
the spirit of the warning to which they have lent their sanction. 


An attempt was made on Tuesday to put Mr. Bradlaugh on 
a Committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider 
the Agricultural Tenants Compensation Bill, and it was shown, 
as a precedent, that Baron Rothschild was appointed on one of 
the Committees of the House, though he had not been allowed 
by the House to take his seat, in consequence of his inability to 
take the prescribed oath on the true faith of a Christian. Mr. 
Whitbread objected that, if Mr. Bradlaugh was put on the 
committee, it would be within the competence of the committee 
to appoint him to act as chairman, in which case he would be 
called upon to present the report to the House, “ and the House 
would stultify itself.” To this, Mr. S. Hill replied that the very 
same objection was made in the case of Baron Rothschild, but 
that Baron Rothschild was made a member of the Committee 
in spite of the objection. The House, however, rejected Mr. 
Labouchere’s motion, by 120 votes against 35. The general feel- 
ing seems to be that, Mr. Bradlaugh being what he is, no sort 
of justice of any kind is due to him. It seems to us that the 
aversion in which the House very rightly holds Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
principles, ought to inspire them with the most earnest desire to 
treat him with all the fairness due toa regularly-elected Member. 


On Tuesday, the missing body of the late Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres was discovered in the grounds of Dunecht, and 
not farther, it is said, than ten yards from the public road, 
nor above 500 yards from the great house itself. The body had 
been buried, with some care to preserve it from decay, having 
been wrapped in an oil-cloth, besides the shroud and coverlet 
in which it was originally embalmed, and a piece of oil-cloth 
having been placed at the bottom of the temporary grave. The 
place where it was found was discovered by the evidence of a 
rateatcher, named Soutar, who declared that he had come 
across the party who disinterred and re-buried the body of 
the late Earl, in the course of a poaching expedition, and that 
he was made to swear to maintain secrecy, by the threat of 
death if he refused. It seems to be believed by the police that 
his story is strictly true, and that the budy has remained where 
he saw it placed ever since the month of May in last year. 
Soutar’s story is that two of the party spoke with an Aberdeen- 
shire accent, and two with an English accent; which last asser- 
tion, if true, seems to suggest that the outrage may have been 
due to family enmity, and not to any hope of a bribe. 


A decision given a fortnight ago by Mr. Paget at the Hammer- 
smith Police-court, deserves the attention of those charitable 
societies which provide the boys or girls whom they befriend 
with clothes. It has hitherto been held that these clothes 
belong to the charities, and that if the boys or girls who wear 
them abscond without restoring them to the home or other 
institution which has bestowed them, there is a clear 
case for a conviction for the stealing of the clothes,—a con- 
viction which will enable the prosecutor to get the absconder 
committed to a reformatory, and so brought again under better 
influences. Mr. Paget, however, seems to have decided at 
the Hammersmith Police-court that this is not so; that if 
the clothes are necessary to decency, and the absconder 
has no other clothes, there is no case for a prosecution 
on the ground of their being taken without leave. As this is 
a matter of much importance to the working of such estab- 
lishments, we would suggest that if Mr. Paget’s decision is good 
in law, such charities should be careful to preserve the clothes in 
which their various inmates appear,—they might be cleansed, 
baked if necessary, without being destroyed,—und let it be 
known that they require these old clothes to be resumed by 
those boys or girls who decide on leaving the home. In that 
ease, any who took the clothes away with them would, we 








imagine, be held to be guilty of stealing them, and could be 
committed to a reformatory for the offence. 


Mr. J. A. Godley, Mr. Gladstone’s Private Secretary, who is 
generally understood to have been one of the ablest private 
secretaries a Minister ever had, has been appointed a Commis- 
sioner of Inland Revenue. Between 1865 and 1875, Mr. Godley 
won almost all the honours Oxford could give him, except that 
of a high class in the Final Schools, when he was unfortunately 
ill. He was a Balliol scholar, a Hertford scholar, a Gaisford 
prizeman, an Eldon law scholar, and a Fellow of Hertford, and 
now he has passed through one of the most admirable of all 
political schools, with at least equal distinction, only, alas! to 
become a Commissioner of Inland Revenue. It is a pity that 
there are no such institutions as political fellowships, which 
might enable such a man as this to enter on a Parliamentary 
career, and so raise the standard of statesmanship in the House 
of Commons. 


We were attacked by a contemporary about five weeks ago 
for our inadequate estimate of the number of evictions in Ire- 
land. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone was roughly attacked at the same 
time, for not indicating clearly how numerous those evictions 
really were. As a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone was as explicit 
as he possibly could be, and we were quite right in following Mr. 
Gladstone. The evictions, he stated, were just then at the rate 
of 120 a week, with deductions for the case of those readmitted 
as caretakers; and this we assumed to imply that, allowing 
some five persons to every eviction, there were, with a certain 
deduction for the caretakers, some 600 persons turned out of 
the shelter of their homes every week, or between 20,000 and 
30,000 in a single year. This was surely bad enough, though 
it was not bad enough for those who insisted on inferring from 
some loose language of Mr. Parnell’s, colloquially confirmed by 
Mr. Trevelyan, a very much more serious state of things. The 
returns of evictions for the first six months of the year are now 
published. The sum-total—including the cases of all who have 
been readmitted as caretakers—is 3,049, which, allowing four to 
five persons for each eviction, would come to just the number 
we suggested,—between 20,000 and 30,000 in the year. Sensa- 
tional exaggerations are surely hardly necessary, where the facts 
themselves are so painful as these. 


A curiously tragic story is told this week of the Czar, that 
being interested in the operations of some labourers at work in 
the park at Peterhoff, he beckoned one of them, who at once 
ran towards him, but before reaching him, fell dead, shot by the 
sentry, before his eyes. The strictest orders had been issued to 
shoot any one approaching the Czar without leave, and the 
signal of the Emperor to the poor victim had not been noticed, 
If this be true, the Czar must, indeed, feel as if he lived in the 
network of an evil magic, since the very arrangements made to 
secure him against the attacks of his enemies, seem to be more 
successful in delivering the death-blow to one whom his own 
hand had beckoned to his side, than in answering their original 
purpose. 


A certain, unexpected shallowness in “ Mr. Mozley’s Reminiscen- 
ces,”’ even of the greater companions of his early life, seems to be 
the most curious “ note” of the amusing book which Mr. Mozley 
has just published. This characteristic is illustrated by a 
letter from Dr. Pusey to Canon Liddon, published in last Satur- 
day’s Times. In that letter, Dr. Pusey says :—“'T. Mozley, as 
he describes himself, was not a man to appreciate either John 


Keble or Newman...... Of Keble, he writes as he would 
of any man of the world. He meant no harm, but wrote 
off-hand. He says of John Keble (1), that he had himself 


renounced all hope of promotion (Vol. I, p. 222), as if the 
retiring author of the Christian Year, whose humility 
puzzled even his friend and biographer, Judge Coleridge, had 
ever had any wish for it...... (3), that he very soon lost 
his temper in discussion, mistaking for loss of temper the pain 
which it gave him to hear the truth contradicted.” Certainly, 
both these remarks were unintelligent. The first misses the very 
essence of Keble, and the second misconstrues altogether the 
meaning of the shy and shrinking pain which the world’s doubt 
caused him. Keble’s was essentially the tender and sensitive 
nature of a religious poet, and anything which contradicted 
his religious faith hurt his sensibilities keenly and deeply, first, 
directly, and next, indirectly, by the discovery that he had no 
answer ready at all adequate to the depth of his own convic- 
tion. To describe that as a “loss of temper” is a Philistine’s 
description, and hardly worthy of a literary man. 


Consols were on Friday 99? to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<—— 


OUR POLICY IN EGYPT. 


HE Government will hardly have much difficulty on 
Monday in justifying the request for a Vote of Credit 

for the cost of our operations in Egypt; and when they are 
about it, we hope they may not ask for too little for an under- 
taking that cannot but be an expensive one. What they may 
find some little difficulty in justifying will be the long delay 
in asking for it, and the apparent tardiness of the whole 
policy, especially as regards the appeal to the Sultan to do what 
the Sultan has shown in the most conspicuous way his steady 
disinclination to do,—nay, in decorating Arabi for his revolt 
against the Khedive, his almost insolent determination not to 
do. We do not debt that the Government have had their 
reasons,—probably very weighty reasons,—both for the delay 
itself, and for that special pressure on the Porte which accounts 
for the delay. Lord Granville has from the first adhered, 
with something of almost grand pertinacity, to his determina- 
tion that Egypt should not become the prize of a scramble, 
and that England should neither scramble for it herself nor 
allow France to do so; but that whatever must be done to 
‘redeem Egypt from the Mahommedan fanaticism which 
| threatens her, shall be done with the express approval of the 
| Amphictyonic Council of Europe, so that there shall be no ex- 
“cuse for ‘a general war founded on the grasping acts of indivi- 
dual Powers. And no doubt this determination of Lord Gran- 
ville’s involved an appeal to Turkey for her intervention and 
the delay which that appeal has caused. Germany and 
Austria were determined that the sovereignty of Turkey in 
Egypt should be acknowledged, and, of course, when anarchy 
is threatened, the Sovereign Power is the natural power to 
which to appeal to remove it. Unfortunately, in this case, the 
Sovereign Power was the very one which, if it had been willing 
to intervene, would have been more likely than any other to 
take sides with the anarchy which it is sought to repress, 
And this has always seemed to us a very grave objection 
indeed to the proposal for the intervention of Turkey. Doubt- 
less, Lord Granville saw this as clearly as any one. But 
doubtless he also saw that on this very account the Sultan 
would ultimately refuse the duty urged upon him, since he 
could hardly venture to go to Egypt to extinguish the Mahom- 
medan enthusiasm of the moment, without losing the most 
powerful of all the influences to which he looks for the 
reassertion of his power in the Hast; while he could 
hardly venture to go to Egypt and head the Mahommedan 
fanaticism of the moment, without a complete breach with 
Europe, and the consequent loss of Constantinople. We do 
not doubt, then, that Lord Granville felt pretty confident that 
the Sultan would shrink away from both the horns of this very 
difficult dilemma, and play the old feeble game of putting off 
the evil day by all sorts of dilatory expedients,—the game he 
has played, and is still playing, when, instead of accepting the 
mandate of Europe, he only consents at the twelfth hour to 
join the Conference and discuss the future. But however 
confident of this Lord Granville may have been, and however 
necessary it may have been to satisfy Germany and Austria, by 
first requiring the intervention of the Porte, we cannot deny that 
much mischief has been caused by the delay,—that Arabi has been 
encouraged by it to play that dangerous game of independence 
which he has played, and that the burning of Alexandria, and 
probably even a like danger to Cairo, may be the price we shall 
have to pay for the delay. Lord Granville will probably say 
that with France hanging back, as till now she has hung back, 
and with all Europe suspecting England’s disinterestedness in 
any intervention in Egypt, the risk of forcible interference 
without a European sanction would have been much greater 
than was even the risk of the calamity which the fanatics 
have brought upon Alexandria, and may yet bring upon 
Cairo. And we are not disposed to deny that there is great 
weight in the objection ; still less, that if we can get the great 
Powers of Europe to work as an Amphictyonic Council for the 
ordering of outlying provinces and the suppression of grasp- 
ing annexationist impulses on the part of interested Powers, 
that would be an advantage far outweighing the mischief 
of even afew great calamities like that at Alexandria, and 
others which may but too probably follow it. Still, we are 
bound to say that the loss of time spent in negotiating with 
the Porte to do what it has probably never intended to do, 
and in humouring Germany and Austria in their wish to be 
respectful to the Porte, has been a very serious loss, and that 
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only the very great advantage of strengthening an Inter. 
national authority superior to the selfish whims of individual 
nations, could possibly counterbalance it. We trust that now 
that, at last, the Porte has shown how utterly indisposed it jg 
for prompt action, the minutes will not be wasted, and that 
England and France will at once supersede the Porte in re-estah- 
lishing in Egypt the order which the Porte neither wishes to re. 
establish at the cost of its popularity with the Mahommedans 
nor cares to have the responsibility of upsetting at the cost of 
its European possessions and of its position as a European 
Power. 

In the debate of Monday, the Government will be able to 
say, and to say with great justice, that it has won a great 
diplomatic triumph over France, and forced the 'rench Minister 
to accept its policy both as regards the deference to be paid to 
the Powers of Europe, and as regards the intervention in 
Egypt. A more curious somersault than that which M. de 
Freycinet has performed since he ordered the French Fleet to 
steam out of the harbour of Alexandria because he would not 
take the responsibility of intervention, has never been performed 
by any Foreign Minister of our day. It is clear enough that M, 
Gambetta’s resolve to insist on France taking her part with 
England in the resettlement of Egypt, has revolutionised M. de 
Freycinet’s policy altogether, and that now he is willing to follow 
England not only into the dangerous move of advising Turkish 
intervention—to which all the Powers assented when they 
signed the Identic Note—but even into the measures requisite 
for securing the safety of the Suez Canal—for controlling the 
Turkish intervention, if it takes place, which, as we sincerely 
trust, it never will—and generally for putting down the 
Mahommedan rising which endangers Egypt for all the 
purposes of civilisation. It is less easy to understand at 
first sight why M. Gambetta, who speaks with such frank and 
statesmanlike horror of sending a Turkish army to Egypt, 
and risking the chance that that Turkish army might catch 
the infection of the Arab fanaticism, should protest with so 
much vehemence as he does against the proposal that Eng- 
land and France should restore order in Egypt as “ manda- 
tories of Europe.” Probably, what M. Gambetta dreads is 
just what Lord Granville desires. M. Gambetta does not 
desire to see any Amphictyonic Council gaining influence in 
Europe, until at least the lost provinces have been recovered 
by France. The phrase “ Concert of Europe” frightens him, 
as every proposal pointing to greater stability in Europe would 
frighten a statesman who looks to a period of instability as his 
own great chance. This is how we understand M. Gambetta’s 
vehement protest against the derogatory attitude which France 
would assume in acting as mandatory of Europe,—a protest 
delivered under circumstances which necessarily made it quite 
ineffectual, since in the same breath M. Gambetta cordially 
defended the English alliance, and it is certain that the English 
alliance means an intervention as mandatories of Europe, and 
not an intervention on the arbitrary authority of England and 
France. We suppose that M. Gambetta felt it necessary to 
deliver his ineffectual protest, if only to liberate himself from 
any necessity of following the same policy in future, when he 
might find it convenient to throw off the authority of Europe, 
and strike for his own hand. 

The real anxiety of the moment,—and it is one which the 
Government must feel deeply, both when they justify the 
dilatory policy of the last few weeks to their own consciences, 
and when they justify it publicly to the Houses of Parliament, 
—is the danger of the Arab fanaticism breaking out at Cairo 
and on the Canal before the English and French troops can 
attack Arabi, and throw a douche upon the Mahommedan 
zealotry which is rising rapidly hour by hour. The Zines’ 
correspondent the other day said that in case Turkish 
troops landed in Egypt, the El Azhar Mosque would at once 
pronounce the deposition of Abdul Hamid, and proclaim as 
Caliph Abdul Muttalib, the aged Grand Shereef of Mecca, 
who is a direct descendant of the Prophet. If that 
happened, the prairie fire would have begun. More- 
over, that may happen whether the Turkish troops 
land in Egypt, or not,—and we believe the danger 
of that event is already well-nigh passed or passing. 
What is now most to be feared is some religious move- 
ment of this kind throwing off the authority of the 
Sultan, and substituting some new religious leader in his 
place. The Sultan got rid of the last Grand Shereef, 
whose loyalty he distrusted, but it is too late for him 
now to get rid of this one; and such an event as that 
would set all North Africa in a blaze. We may hope 
that the intervention of England and France, which is now 
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jmminent, will yet come in time. But the latest accounts are 

, disquieting. Arabi is said to be already tampering with the 
- water supply, and the massacre of Europeans at Tantah 
and other Arab places is not encouraging for the quiet of 
Jairo. An immediate blow must be struck, if the influence 
Europe in Egypt is to be asserted without more effusion of 
blood. The Government will find it a comparatively easy 
matter to show the moderation and disinterestedness of their 
own policy, but may find it, perhaps, less easy to show that 
that moderation has not been so very moderate, and that dis- 
interestedness so very disinterested, that the critical moment 
for preventing an outbreak in Egypt was lost, before their 
moderation and disinterestedness could find the right field for 


their display. 





MR. BRIGHT’S RESIGNATION. 


T has been said that our century has lost the gift of 
dignity,—or rather, that the Western world has lost it ; 

for the East has never lost it, but seems to retain it by way of 
compensating, perhaps indeed also by way of accounting, for 
its want of success in the struggle for existence. And un- 
questionably the strife and competition to which the Western 
world has more and more given itself up, are quite sufficient 
to account for a considerable part of that loss of dignity of 
which our century is accused. Go-ahead people cannot be 
dignified. It takes a certain amount of calm self-posses- 
sion, and of conscious indifference to the petty advantages and 
disadvantages at which so many and such eager competitors 
clutch, to preserve the personal dignity of those ages when with- 
out personal dignity there was hardly any account taken of per- 
sonal worth. ‘The curious thing is, however, that even in this 
age, when personal dignity seems almost to have been engulfed 
in the whirlpool of the world’s petty interests and conflicts, 
Mr. Bright, who is supposed to represent not only the modern 
world, but the modern world of trade and manufactures,—the 
modern world of great cities and of bustling material interests, 
—better almost than any figure left us since the death of Cob- 
den, should be one of the best representatives of personal 
dignity who remain amongst us. Probably, the Quaker tradi- 
tions,—those traditions which attach so much importance to 
silent meditation, and the secret influence of the Spirit,—have 
a great deal to do with a certain grandeur in Mr. Bright’s 
public attitude. The influence of a powerful imagination and 
musing habits of life,—though you cannot properly separate 
these from the former,—may have still more to do with it. 
But be the cause what it may, it is certain that Mr. Bright 
hardly ever intervenes at all in public life, without adding to 
the impressiveness of his influence and the public reverence in 
which he is held. Nothing could illustrate this better than 
his resignation, which came just at the right moment to vindi- 
eate his personal consistency, and yet just at the right moment, 
too, to express adequately the personal reluctance with which 
he quitted the Government, and the determination he had 
formed to support to the last possible minute that Irish policy 
in the conception of which he himself had so great a share. 
We cannot deny that it would have been hardly possible for 
Mr. Bright, with his antecedents, to accept his share of the 
responsibility for the bombardment of the Alexandrian Forts, 
and for the consequences, however little they may have been 
anticipated by the Government, which followed that bombard- 
ment. It would be quite possible to say, indeed, that Mr. 
Bright has never committed himself absolutely to extreme 
peace principles, and that when he assented to the 
Naval Demonstration in favour of Montenegro, and did not 
resign when the Government threatened the forcible seizure of 
Smyrna, he was in principle responsible for a course which 
might have involved us in a much more dangerous war 
than any with which we are now threatened. However, 
everybody knows that in England we do not push “ the logic 
of facts’ so far as this. So long as the foreign policy of the 
Government does not actually result in the sort of war which 
Mr. Bright condemns, no one would think of censuring him 
for remaining, even though his colleagues may have approved 
and carried out a policy which might have had a very differ- 
ent end. The collective responsibility of Members of the 
Cabinet is not very strictly enforced, nor could it be very 
strictly enforced without rendering Cabinet Government 
almost impossible. No doubt, if the Naval Demonstration at 
Dulcigno had resulted in war, Mr. Bright might even then 
have felt it his duty to resign, as he has felt it his duty to 
resign now. But it is one thing for a man in Mr. Bright’s 
position to pass over a high-handed act, which, though it might 








have led to war, has actually led to peace, and quite another 
to pass over what he regards as a high-handed act which 
has actually resulted in the large effusion of both innocent and 
guilty blood. We can all see that, with Mr. Bright’s principles, 
he would hardly have been the man the country has taken 
him for, if, disapproving as he seems to have disapproved the 
orders given by the Government, he had consented to remain 
in office after the deplorable events which he, no doubt, re- 
gards as the consequence of those orders. 

What exactly Mr. Bright would have wished to be done, in 
place of what actually was done, he does not tell us, and, no 
doubt, is quite right in not telling us. He sees probably that 
the policy which he would have advocated would find little 
support in the country, and none in the House of Commons; 
and, therefore, he wisely abstains from expounding a policy of 
which he is perfectly well aware that the whole country would 
have disapproved. _It is sufficient for us to know that whatever 
principles a man wholly averse to war, though unwilling to 
formulate his aversion to war, might lay down in such a 
crisis as the present, they would be sure to be so laid down as 
to condemn what has actually taken place. In fact, no doubt, 
it is rather Mr. Bright’s feelings,—feelings partly inherited, as 
well as personal,—than his principles, which are outraged 
by what has occurred; and he would hardly have failed, 
had he been required, to find principles which would 
justify him in expressing his outraged feelings. The very 
little which Mr. Bright did say in vindication of his resolve to 
quit the Cabinet, and which could hardly have been better 
said, does not, of course, in the least explain the rationale of 
his own view. The doctrine that “the moral Jaw is intended 
not only for individual life, but for the life and practice of 
States in their dealings with one another,’ is a doctrine 
which we should all accept, so far, at least, as the moral law 
applicable to individuals is applicable to the life of States; 
and even Mr. Bright would hardly maintain that it is always 
applicable. It is clear enough that when there is no common 
authority to which to refer your disputes, you cannot act on 
precisely the same principles as you ought to act upon when 
there is a common authority ; and Mr. Bright himself wouid 
certainly not have justified the Federal Government, in 1861, 
in leaving the slaves of the South under the benign care of a 
Confederate Government just set up for the express purpose 
of both maintaining and extending slavery. There is, there- 
fore, no key to the reason why Mr. Bright disapproved the 
bombardment of the Forts of Alexandria in the few words 
which he dropped, and which he dropped no doubt rather as 
indicating, than as explaining, the direction in which we 
ought to look for the explanation of his differences with the 
present Government. 

And we entirely approve of Mr. Bright’s reticence, in not 
dilating further on his grounds of difference. However care- 
fully he had explained himseif, the country at large would 
have carried away little more from the explanation than they 
knew already,—namely, that Mr. Bright hates war, and can 
very rarely indeed find any excuse for the nation which begins 
it, though such excuse he has once at least found. It is 
doubtful whether Mr. Bright would have added much to the 
moral influence of that impression. It is certain that if he 
had said too much, he might have detracted from that moral 
influence, and, moreover, conveyed the impression of a sort of 
discontent with his late colleagues, which he certainly does not 
feel, and is very anxious to have it known that he does not feel. 
It was, indeed, hardly possible for Mr. Bright to have acted 
otherwise than he did. And it was certainly not possible for 
him, having determined to act as he did, to give effect to that 
determination with more of personal dignity, or with more of 
advantage to that cause of peace of which he always desires to 
be accounted the champion. 





THE VACANCY IN THE CABINET. 

B* Mr. Bright’s resignation, the Cabinet is reduced to 

twelve Members, of whom one, Lord Spencer, can, from 
the nature of his duties, hardly ever be present, though he is, 
of course, consulted in other ways on all the more important 
and less urgent of its deliberations. Lord Carnarvon, indeed, 
in the excess of that repentant zeal which a returning 
prodigal of Conservatism is apt to show, speaks of the Govern- 
ment as having lost in succession four of its Ministers ; but in 
this calculation we suppose that he includes the respectable Lord 
Zetland, whose defection, as Lord-in-Waiting to the Queen, was 
perhaps as grave an event as the resignation of any great 
Lady-in-Waiting, but hardly more so. The loss in succes- 
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sion of the Duke of Argyll, of Mr. Forster, and Mr. Bright 
cannot, however, be treated as events of slight significance; 
and, of course, there has been an abundance of sugges- 
tions as to how the gaps thus made in the Cabinet could best 
be filled up, so as to secure something like its old influence as 
a representative body. One of these missing links has already 
been supplied, and admirably supplied, by the return of Lord 
Carlingford to office. And though we do not mean that as a 
debater Lord Carlingford is a match for the Duke of Argyll, 
we do not hesitate to say that with Ireland in the foreground 
of politics, Lord Carlingford has brought the Cabinet far 
greater strength than ever the Duke of Argyll was able to 
give,—vastly more knowledge of the special subject in hand, 
and a far more genuinely Liberal spirit for the proper treat- 
ment of it. Nevertheless, with Lord Spencer in Ireland, and 
both Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster gone, it can hardly be denied 
that the Government does not wield the same weight of popu- 
lar influence in the country which it wielded a year ago; 
and the question is, in what direction to look for the Minister 
who would be most likely to increase its authority with the 
people at large. 

A great number of suggestions have been made, none of them, 
so far as we know, with the least vestige of official authority. It 
has been said, for instance, that the Prime Minister would 
seize the occasion for laying down the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, but the objection to that is, that Mr. Childers, who 
has always been deemed his most likely successor, cannot well 
be spared just now from the War Office where he has done 
such admirable work, since that would be swopping horses 
while crossing a stream, with a vengeance. Mr. Goschen, who 
would be a great accession to the Government as regards 
questions of foreign policy, is still divided from them by the 
old difficulty,—his deliberate resolve not to accept responsi- 
bility for the extension of Household Suffrage to the counties ; 
and, indeed, it would hardly strengthen the Government which 
has just lost Mr. Bright, to fill up his place by a Minister who 
differs from Mr. Bright not only on the subjects on which Mr. 
Bright’s view is somewhat eccentric and sectarian, but on 
those on which Mr. Bright’s conviction has virtually formed 
the convictions of the great majority of his countrymen. To 
replace Mr. Bright by Mr. Goschen, would be replacing a 
tribune of the people by a spokesman of the capitalists. 
There would not be the same objection to Mr. Forster, for on 
the questions connected with the suffrage Mr. Forster has 
always been at once popular in his sympathies and far from 
conventional. But Mr. Forster’s return to the Cabinet would 
probably further weaken the slight hold of the Govern- 
ment on Ireland, and, what is much more important, would 
certainly diminish the influence of Mr. Trevelyan,—who 
has no seat in the Cabinet—on Irish questions in the House 
of Commons. At the same time, it is hardly probable that Mr. 
Trevelyan, admirably as he has discharged his difficult duties 
during the last two months, will be offered a seat in the Cabinet 
at present. Lord Spencer would not have the precise position 
which the Government, when they sent him to Ireland, were 
desirous to give him, if his Secretary were always present at 
the Cabinet meetings from which he is necessarily so often 
absent. 

On the whole, we should be inclined to expect that when 
the vacancy comes to be filled up—if it is filled up at all at 
present—it will be either by the accession of Lord Derby 
to the Government, or by the promotion of some distin- 
guished Radical to the place in the Government vacated 
by Mr. Bright. The chief objection to Lord Derby is this, 
that greatly as he would strengthen the influence of the 
Government in society and amongst Liberals of the more 
Conservative kind,—an immense good in itself,—he would, at 
a time when decision and resoluteness are of the first im- 
portance in foreign policy, add greatly to that cautious 
and vacillating element which is strong enough in all 
Cabinets, and certainly not at all deficient in the Cabinet as 
it is. Again, as to a radical promotion, the objection to 
the promotion of Sir Charles Dilke is really of the same kind 
as the objection to removing Mr. Childers at a moment so 
critical as this from the War Office. Sir Charles Dilke has 
filled so admirably a most difficult position, that of Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that it would be almost im- 
possible to supply his place effectually in the House of 
Commons; and his election would be a loss so great to 
the debating power of the Government, that it seems to us 
most improbable that he would be nominally .elevated—in 
reality, by no means elevated—in position at such a cost. 
Neither is it at all likely that Mr, Playfair, who has undoubt- 
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edly made a serious mistake as Chairman of Committees 
which may reduce his influence for the future, will be translated 
to the vacant Chancellorship of the Duchy, even without 
seat in the Cabinet. The difficulty in that arrangement is well] 
known. Mr. Playfair’s seat for the Universities of Edinburgh 
and St. Andrew’s is a very shaky one. He came in by a bara 
majority of 74, on a total poll of 4,970 electors, and it ig 
very doubtful indeed whether, if he had to vacate his seat, he 
could secure his re-election. Nor can it be said that Mr. Play- 
fair would in any way supply the gap in the Government 
which Mr. Bright has left. He is a clear-headed and thought. 
ful man, though he has made one great mistake, but he hag 
as yet gained no hold on the imagination of the country. 

For our own parts, we should not be sorry to see the 
vacancy in the Cabinet filled up by the appointment of 
Lord Rosebery to the Duchy of Lancaster—with a seat 
in the Cabinet. No doubt, that would not bring the 
Liberal party any immediate accession of influence and 
strength, except in Scotland; but in Scotland, Lord Rosebery 
already fills an important place in men’s imaginations,—ag 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department, he has had charge 
of all the political duties formerly intrusted to the Lord. 
Advocate,—and Scotland has confidence in him. The 
complaint that Ireland has no sufficient representation in the 
Cabinet is a perfectly just one, as we have often urged. But 
it is equally true of Scotland. Except Mr. Gladstone himself, 
who, Scottish as he is by blood, is not Scottish by local birth 
or education or associations, Scotland has had no representa- 
tive in the Government since the defection of the Duke of 
Argyll. And failing the accession of Lord Dufferin to the Govern- 
ment at home,—which we cannot expect at such a moment as 
this, when he is conducting a difficult negotiation with the Porte, 
—we doubt if any appointment would bring more strength 
to it eventually than that of the brilliant young Scotchman, 
who has shown himself to be one of the best speakers of the 
day, who has youth, wealth, and zeal to devote to the Liberal 
cause, and who is as thorough-going a Liberal as we could 
hope to find even in the House of Commons. Lord Rosebery 
probably has a great future. And it would be a useful thing to 
introduce a young man of his promise early into the ranks of 
the higher statesmen. Without professing to have an atom 
of special knowledge on the subject, we are disposed to think 
that, under all the difficulties of the case, Mr. Gladstone could 
scarcely strengthen his Administration more effectually than 
by giving Lord Rosebery the vacant Duchy of Lancaster, with 
a seat in the Cabinet. 





THE MILITARY LESSONS OF THE BOMBARDMENT, 


T is too soon, as yet, to weigh accurately the many military 
lessons which the Bombardment of the Alexandrian Forts 
will doubtless teach. The data are imperfect and incomplete, 
while the want of sufficient technical knowledge on the part 
of most of our War Correspondents incapacitates them, able 
and enterprising as they are, from providing precisely the kind 
of information which the military critic needs. Besides, they 
have to cater for a general public which does not greatly care 
for the distinction between time and percussion fuzes, open 
and casemated forts, embrasure and barbette guns. But, 
while hasty generalisation should be avoided, our present 
knowledge suggests much matter for reflection. 

Putting the gunboats aside, the works of Alexandria were 
shelled for more than ten hours, by eight ironclads, mounting 
sixty-two heavy, armour-piercing guns,—an armament greatly 
exceeding that of Gibraltar at the present time. The conditions 
were highly favourable to the ships. The sea was calm, the 
return fire almost contemptible—“ weak and _ ineffectual,” 
according to the official report. Even the fact of the smoke 
hanging low was not altogether disadvantageous to the attack. 
It necessitated temporary cessations of fire, but it may, at the 
same time, have served to veil their targets from the Egyptian 
gunners, Their fire is stated to have been good in direction, 
but bad in elevation, which the showing-up of the masts of 
the ships, while their hulls were obscured, may serve partially 
to explain. Moreover, the men working the machine-guns in 
the tops and on the upper decks of the ships were not exposed 
to a return fire of similar weapons, or of small-arms, from the 
shore. The Egyptian shells hardly ever burst, and never 
penetrated the armour-belts of the ships, so that there were 
none of the frightful scenes between decks which occurred 
during the Chilian war. There was no dread of torpedoes,— 
an important factor in modern Naval warfare. On the fighting 
decks, or in the turrets of the ironclads, the men working the 
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conditions of their shooting would correspond more nearly 
to those of target-practice than could ordinarily be the case 
in action. Realising all these favourable circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered at that slight symptoms of disappointment 
appear in some of the earlier telegrams,—disappointment, not 
at the results, but at the expenditure of time and metal re- 
quired to produce them. It may, perhaps, have been expected 
that the works would have been at once rendered untenable, 
under the shower of enormous shells poured into them; that 
no gunners could be found to stand to their guns under such a 
feu Cenfer ; that the guns themselves must all be dismounted, 
and the works ruined in an hour. Yet the ‘ Alexandra,’ 
‘Superb,’ and ‘Sultan,’ assisted by a flanking fire from the 
‘Inflexible”’ hammered the north-eastern defences all the 
morning—latterly at 800 yards’ range, according to the Times 
—without absolutely silencing them, and it was even found de- 
sirable to send the ‘ Téméraire’ to their assistance ; while the 
Mex fort, engaged by the ‘Monarch,’ ‘Penelope,’ ‘ In- 
yincible,” ‘Téméraire,’ and apparently by one turret of the 
‘Inflexible,’ continued to reply till after eleven am. “The 
enormous power of modern English artillery” may, as the 
Saturday Review states, have been “ amply demonstrated,” but 
the conditions were highly exceptional, and the expenditure of 
matériel was very great. The task of silencing an enemy’s 
works is capable, however, of being underrated. It can be 
accomplished only in two ways,—either by throwing powerful 
shells with low velocities at high elevations into the interior 
space, dismounting guns, damaging carriages, and making life 
impossible; or by battering down material defences, and de- 
stroying by direct fire the embrasures and the guns in them. 
Bat good earthworks stand a great deal of knocking-about, as the 
Plevna redoubts proved. Exposed masonry may be “ crumbled 
into powder” and parapets “ knocked into shapeless heaps,” 
as is stated to have been the case at Alexandria; but shapeless 
heaps will still afford cover. Much of the earth thrown up by 
the shells falls back, it is disintegrated, has lost its consolida- 
tion and some of its resistance to penetration; but it may re- 
quire the cumulative effect of several shells striking near the 
same spot to effect a complete breach, laying open the work in 
rear. Guns mounted in well-built casemates can hardly be 
destroyed except by direct fire, and such fire, to produce speedy 
effects, must be extremely accurate. There was, doubtless, 
plenty of indifferent shooting at Alexandria,—indifferent, that 
is to say, relatively to target-practice. The Times’ corre- 
spondent “saw several of the ‘ Inflexible’s’ shells burst right 
over the centre of the town,” and from the notes taken 
by an Englishman in the town, and published in the 
Daily News of the 18th, it is clear that the shells of 
the Fleet were flying about pretty freely. The firing of 
the ‘Monarch’ is specially noted as disappointing. This 
vessel fought throughout under weigh,—that is to say, in the 
normal condition of Naval warfare, but with the very great 
advantage of a stationary target. The ‘ Alexandra,’ ‘ Sultan,’ 
and ‘Superb’ also seem to have made less satisfactory shoot- 
ing, till anchored. On the other hand, the work of the gun- 
boats appears to have been extremely good. The little 
‘Condor,’ with her single 7-inch gun and two 64-pounders, 
engaged the Marabout work—* the second strongest fort,” 
according to the Times, mounting “four powerful guns and 
twenty smooth-bores ”—for an hour quite alone, and, aided 
later by the ‘Bittern’ and ‘ Beacon,’ seems to have given 
avery good account of her antagonist. The material 
damage these little boats effected was doubtless small, but 
their success in silencing the enemy’s fire compares 
favourably with that of the great ships. Moreover, 
they were never once hit. The two guns mounted 
on the Moncrieff principle appear to have given most 
trouble, and on elevated sites, not exposed to flank fire 
and well protected in front, guns so mounted may now be 
allowed to possess great enduring power. We shall hope to 
know more about the performances of the machine-guns of 
the Fleet. Were they able to direct an aimed fire on the 
Egyptian gunners? We gather that most of the works were 
open, as the Standard correspondent speaks of being ‘ able to 
make out the Egyptian gunners grouped round their guns.” 
Or, did they fire at random into the smoke? Did they, in 
any one ase, succeed, unaided, in silencing a gun by firing 
through its embrasure ? 

Reviewing the whole operation, it would seem that, 
while there is no reason whatever to feel diminished 
confidence in fortifications, especially in good earthworks, 
When opposed to ships, the power of the latter has 
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ns must very soon have realised their security, so that the 





not quite justified the more sanguine expectations. A 
very powerful Fleet, possessing an enormous initial prepon- 
derance of metal, and operating under the most favourable 
conditions, has, after ten hours’ fire, wrecked some weak and 
mostly ill-constructed works, armed chiefly by obsolete weapons, 
fought by gunners quite unable to make a proper use of shells, 
and apparently incapable of handling their few heavy guns, 
This is all, and the deductions drawn by the Times’ correspon- 
dent do not appear to have any particular value :—“ Taking 
the result as a whole, in reference to the comparative 
strength of the batteries ashore and the batteries afloat, in this 
the first Naval action in which the question has been put to 
the test, the advantage, as regards the loss of life, would seem 
to be with the ships,—that is to say, that the ships can effect 
more loss of life on land batteries than the land batteries can 
inflict on the ships; but that, ceteris paribus, the forts can 
inflict more damage on a ship than a ship will ever be 
able to inflict on a fort.” The general proposition that 
as regards destruction of life the ships have the advantage 
over well-built forts, is a highly doubtful one, and, in any case, 
the Alexandria affair affords no evidence whatever on the 
point. A battery of modern field-guns firing shell would 
destroy a battery of the Waterloo type firing round shot. 
The proportional disparity was not less at Alexandria, The 
second proposition, that, ceteris paribus, forts can inflict more 
damage on ships, is a question of circumstances on which it is 
impossible to argue. Can there be any real parity of con- 
ditions between a ship and a fort? One, to us not unim- 
portant, fact has received new confirmation by the recent 
events. The increased power of modern artillery is due to 
two things,—the power of rapidly handling enormous 
weights, which mechanical appliances confer; and the 
great destructive effect of heavy shells, properly fuzed. The 
dexterous handling of heavy guns, and the proper manage- 
ment of fuzes, require high training and discipline. The 
latter seems to be beyond the capacity of semi-civilised nations, 
and it is significant that the Egyptians, while making credit- 
able shooting with their smooth-bores, seem to have been quite 
unable to lay their few twelve-ton and eighteen-ton guns. Uncivil- 
ised nations are fond of procuring the latest modern weapons 
—the Emperor of Morocco is now mounting ten-inch guns at 
Tangier—but it is highly doubtful whether they will ever be 
able to get any great results from them, and Arabi’s thirty-six 
Krupp guns need not cause much anxiety. 





THE RITUALISTS AND DEPRIVATION. 


ROM the moment that Mr. Justice Chitty gave judgment 

in the Prestbury Ritual case, there could be no doubt 

that the defendant would appeal. What the Ritualists want, 
before all things, is to gain time. Some day or other, the 
Royal Commission on the Ecclesiastical Courts will present its 
Report. We know beforehand what the nature of this Report 
will be. It will set out that the present constitution of these 
Courts has created much dissatisfaction, and recommend 
that in order to remove this dissatisfaction the present consti- 
tution be retained as regards the particulars objected to, 
but modified in others, about which nobody cares. There 
will also, in all probability, be two Minority Reports,— 
one going in for keeping the Courts exactly as they are, 
the other proposing radical and impracticable changes. 
The Government of the day will then take time to con- 
sider whether they shall found a Bill upon the Report of 
the Commission. In the end, of course, they will think it 
wise not to touch so very thorny a subject, but they will not 
announce their decision publicly. They will merely say, when 
the Bill has been expected for several Sessions, that they 
understood that the Episcopal Bench, to whom the initiative 
in these matters properly belongs, had a measure in prepara- 
tion. Acting upon this hint, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will, a year or two later, ask Parliament to legislate in the 
direction indicated by the Majority Report. Everybody who 
feels injured by the existing constitution of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts will at once say that legislation of this kind, in- 
stead of removing their grievances, will force them to 
begin a new agitation; but in spite of these representations, 
the Bill will be described as a healing measure, and passed in 
that character. An interval will then be arranged for, to give 
the Ritualists an opportunity to submit. By-and-by, it will be 
seen that they are no nearer submission than they were after 
the passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act, and the 
authorities in Church and State will then have to consider 
what moral they shall draw from this discovery. All through 
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this period, it is conceivable that there will be a general indis- 
position to push matters to extremes in the way of instituting new 
suits; and provided that Mr. De la Bere can escape immediate 
deprivation, he may fairly hope that somewhere in the 
chapter of accidents he will find something to his advan- 
tage. In this respect, fortune has been unusually kind 
to him. Such a point as the Ecclesiastical character of 
Committee-room E is exactly suited to his needs. He can 
fight it without doing violence to his scruples, and it belongs 
to a class of questions in which lawyers take great delight. 
There is always a possibility that some new evidence may 
turn up in support of Mr. De la Bere’s contention, or that the 
Courts may differ upon the weight to be attached to the evid- 
ence already offered. Who, for example, will venture to say 
beforehand what view the Master of the Rolls will take upon 
so much of the case as he permits to be stated? If the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal is unfavourable to Mr. De la 
Bere, he will still be able to thank God he has a House of 
Lords; and even if in this, the absolutely last, stage of the 
business judgment should go against him, the proceedings are 
not likely to be indecently hurried. When we speak of the 
appeal to the House of Lords as the absolutely last stage of the 
business, we mean, of course, the absolutely last stage of 
Part One. If this should end in the deprivation of Mr. De la 
Bere, Part Two will remain to be gone through. The patron of 
the living at that date will either be Mr. De la Bere’s father or 
Mr. De la Bere himself, and in either case Mr. De la Bere 
may again be presented. The Bishop must then either insti- 
tute the presentee, or refuse to institute him. In the former 
case, Mr. De la Bere’s deprivation will go for nothing, unless 
the Church Association applies to have the institution prohi- 
bited or set aside. Inthe latter case, Mr. De la Bere can take 
proceedings against the Bishop to compel him to institute. 
Bither way, if Mr. De la Bere only lives long enough, the 
twentieth century is likely to see something of the Prestbury 
Ritual case. 

Other cases may, of course, arise in which the process of 
deprivation will be carried through in something less than 
this number of years. In Mr. Green’s case, for instance, it is 
supposed by the Lord Chancellor—who ought to know some- 
thing about the working of a measure designed to stamp out 
the Ritualism he so cordially detests—that deprivation will 
take effect next month; and, at all events, if the Church 
Association choose either to use the experience they and 
Lord Penzance have by this time gained in the working of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, or to fall back upon the 
Church Discipline Act, they can certainly, while the law 
remains what it is, deprive as many persistent Ritualists as 
they may choose to proceed against. In view of this pro- 
spect, it is interesting to find that the English Church 
Union have at length begun to consider what will have 
to be done, if it should some day be realised. In the 
address delivered by Mr. Charles Wood, at the annual meeting 
last month, there occurs this passage :—“ Let it be said at 
-once, with all possible distinctness, that we shall, if need be, 
resist deprivation by the Secular Courts, just as we have 
resisted suspension. ..... It is a less serious danger to the 
Church at large that the Clergy should suffer the chance of 
bonds and imprisonment, than that through the intervention 
of the Civil Power, backed though it might be by the con- 
nivance of some few of the Bishops, intruding priests should 
be sent into the parishes of the lawful and loyal Clergy. No 
doubt, the ministration of such intruding Clergy would 
be rejected by the laity in England, just as the ministra- 
tions of the Clergy who took the oath imposed by 
the National Assembly were rejected by the laity in 
France, at the beginning of the French Revolution. Never- 
theless, a schism would have been begun; and a schism 
once begun, who shall say where it would end?” We shall 
not attempt to defend Mr. Wood's consistency. How he recon- 
ciles this announcement with the historical conditions of the 
Established Church of England, we do not profess to under- 
stand. If the theory of an Established Church means any- 
thing, it means that the State has a right to regulate the 
terms on which it grants to the Church the rights and privi- 
leges associated with exclusive, or special State recognition. 
Whether these terms be laid down by the Legislature, or by 
the Courts which interpret the utterances of the Legislature, 
seems to us to make no difference. In either case, it is for 
the Church, supposing that she cannot acquiesce in these 
terms, to obtain either a modification of them from the 
Legislature, or to resign the advantages of an Establishment. 
If, on the other hand, the Church does acquiesce in these 











terms,—and that the Church of England has acquiesced in 
the legislation and in the Courts against which the Ritualists 
protest, there can, to our minds, be little doubt—it is for the 
protesting minority to consider how far this acquiescence on 
the part of the Church has worked a forfeiture of her claim 
on their submission. If it has done so, their business. js to 
leave her; if it has not done so, their business is to obey the 
law which she has accepted. We say this, to prevent any 
possibility of mistake as to our own opinion in this matter. Our 
object, however, is not to convict the Ritualists of incon. 
sequence, but to warn those who are neither Ritualists nor 
anti-Ritualists of the consequences likely to follow, if the 
legal toleration which—in spite of an injudicious sentence 
in Mr. Wood’s address—we believe is all that the 
Ritualists ask for, is still denied them. If, in the long-run 
the only alternative to this legal toleration is legal depriva- 
tion, and if Mr. Wood speaks with authority, then, if 
the Ritualist Clergy are deprived, a schism will certainly 
follow, then the fate of the Establishment is not hard to fore. 
see. It is true, it takes two to make a schism; but if the 
authorities in Church and State are prepared to be one of the 
pair, there is no reason to doubt that the Ritualists will be 
ready to be the other. The Ritualists are now, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wood, resolved to reject the ministrations 
of intruding Clergy ; and from this it will be an easy step to 
rejecting the authority, first, of the Bishops who institute the 
intruding Clergy, and then of the Bishops who remain in com- 
munion with them, Those to whom we are speaking may 
dislike Mr. Wood as much as they please, but no amount of 
such dislike can in the least lessen the truth or the pertinence 
of his remark that “ the existing connection between Church 
and State would not survive the confusion and irritation 
which such a state of things would produce.” That is a 
warning addressed to politicians, and it is one which, what- 
ever they may think of the quarter from which it comes, they 
will do well not to disregard. 





WHAT IS JINGOISM ? 


W* should not have thought that this question required 

an answer, but for the attempt which is being made 
in various quarters to fasten the imputation of Jingoism on 
the Government policy in Egypt. A little consideration will 
show how utterly groundless this imputation is. What are 
the main characteristics of Jingoism? The Jingo is, in the 
first place, a political Rodomonte, a dealer in “ great, swelling 
words,” which he does not mean to be taken seriously by those 
against whom they are hurled, but which, nevertheless, may 
do infinite mischief. When Lord Beaconsfield courted the 
cheers of the City by threatening the Emperor of Russia with 
three campaigns, he was acting the part of a genuine Jingo. 
Had he thought that there was the smallest probability of his 
being called upon to make good his boast, we may be sure that 
he would have thought twice before he uttered it. But though 
Lord Beaconsfield had no more serious intention than to win 
a cheap reputation for a spirited foreign policy, his braggadocio 
did, as it was calculated to do, much mischief. It emboldened 
the Porte to reject the proposals of the Conference which had 
just been summoned at Constantinople. Midhat Pasha, who 
was Grand Vizier at the time, declared publicly afterwards that 
the braggart attitude of the British Government towards 
Russia tempted him to run the risk of war, in full confidence 
that England would not suffer Turkey to be crushed. Lord 
Salisbury’s brave Circular against the Treaty of San Stefano, 
coupled with the abject surrender of the Secret Memorandum, 
is another instance of the Rodomonte side of Jingoism. It 
aims at seeming, not at being, brave. Bismarck urged Lord 
Beaconsfield to annex Egypt. Opinions would, of course, have 
differed as to the wisdom of such a stroke of policy, but 
nobody would have questioned its boldness, And it was 
much too bold for the nerves of the Beaconsfield Cabinet. 
They watched their opportunity accordingly, and when they 
found their Turkish proteyé helpless, they seized the Island of 
Cyprus, thus justifying the sarcasm of Mr. Lowe, that they 
behaved even worse than the Levite in the parable ; for while 
he simply “ passed by on the other side,” Lord Beaconsfield 
stooped over the wounded man, and while rummaging his 
pockets, inquired, ‘“ Have you got such a thing as a half-crown 
about you?” Nor, indeed, had they the courage to annex even 
Cyprus. This “strong place of arms,” which was to safe- 
guard the route to India, is still the Sultan’s property, and 
costs the British taxpayer £100,000 a year in the shape of 
tribute-money. 
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The first characteristic, then, of Jingo statesmanship is, that 
it is, for the most part, a make-believe policy. It is a policy of 
phrases and catchwords, and brave boasts uttered loudly in 

ublic, to be swallowed ignominiously in private. Now, what- 
ever else may be said of the policy of the present Government, 
in Egypt or elsewhere, it is not a make-believe policy. It 
makes no professions which it does not mean to fulfil, and 
there is no record against it of a public challenge cancelled by 
a secret surrender. It may be possible to construct a 
plausible case against its policy in Egypt on the ground of 
dilatoriness and indecision, but none on the ground of 
Jingoism. And even its indecision is chiefly due to the timid 
yacillation of the yoke-fellow which the late Government 
placed in co-equal partnership with England in Egypt. But 
it seems to be thought in some quarters that what Mr. 
Gladstone in particular, and the Liberal party in general, de- 
nounced as Jingoism, was foreign intervention absolutely, and 
war in any case. No Liberal leader committed himself to 
any such extreme doctrine, least of all Mr. Gladstone. 

What Mr. Gladstone condemned in the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield was not intervention, but intervention on the 
wrong side. His own Blackheath speech, and his speech in 
defence of his five famous Resolutions, advocated intervention 
—in concert with Europe, if possible, and failing that, with 
one at least of the Great Powers—to coerce the Turks into 
obedience to the demands of the European Areopagus. He 
believed—and afterwards proved, in the case of Dulcigno and 
Thessaly—that the Porte will always yield without fighting 
at the display of irresistible force. Mr. Gladstone has never 
denied that force may sometimes be justifiable in vindicating 
civil rights and moral law. Nor, indeed, has even Mr. Bright 
ever propounded so extravagant a doctrine. On the contrary, 
he was one of the most vehement champions of the Northern 
cause in the American Civil War. But the Northern cause 
meant the subjugation of the Southern States by force of arms, 
on a scale far transcending in carnage any war in which 
England has ever been engaged. Mr. Bright himself must, 
therefore, admit that there are occasions on which the moral 
law may be enforced by the bloody argument of - bullets and 
cannon-balls, But that is not Jingoism. 

Another characteristic of Jingoism is its exaltation of 
material interests over moral obligations. The most rampant 
organ of Jingoism during the controversy on the Eastern 
Question did not hesitate to say, that if a certain class of 
so-called “British interests” could only be maintained by 
maintaining at the same time a brutal and shocking system of 
Government, that brutal and shocking system must, neverthe- 
less, be maintained. ‘ Loathsome cruelties in Bulgaria” were 
admitted to be shocking, and also to be characteristic of 
Turkish rule. Still, Turkish rule must be maintained, in virtue 
of “ that irrepressible struggle for empire in which we cannot 
escape taking part.” On this theme a British Ambassador 
afterwards enlarged, and he did not scruple to affirm that “ the 
question whether 10,000 or 20,000 persons” were massacred 
in Bulgaria was a matter of comparative indifference, in view 
of “the necessity which exists for England to prevent changes” 
in Turkey which, in his opinion, “ would be most detrimental 
to ourselves.” Of this sordid element in Jingoism there is not 
a trace visible in the Government’s policy in Egypt. The 
object of that policy is to rescue, not British interests merely, 
but an innocent and oppressed population from the tyranny 
and rapacity of a military adventurer, who exhibited his 
patriotism by the sack and conflagration of a populous city. 
To characterise as “imitation Jingoes”’ all who desire the 
summary suppression of such a miscreant is,in plain language, 

to talk nonsense. 

Another characteristic of Jingoism is its disingenuousness, 
of which Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration furnishes a crowd 
of instances. Two or three illustrations will suffice as speci- 
mens. When rumours of a change of policy in our dealings 
with Afghanistan reached this country, the Duke of Argyll and 
Lord Northbrook appealed to the Government to confirm or 
contradict these rumours. The Government contradicted them, 
with indignant emphasis. When asked, in particular, whether 
there was any intention,to force a European Resident on the 
Ameer of Cabul,.Juord Balisbury replied that there was no 
intention to forée a European Resident on the Ameer at Cabul. 
Confronted with this answer afterwards, Lord Salisbury took 
refuge in the miserable sophism that his answer, while, 
of course, misleading, was literally correct, because, 
though he demanded the admission of Agents in various 
other plaees in Afghanistan, he had not demanded their 
admission “at Cabul.” Thus, at the very time when we 





were on the point of withdrawing our Native Agent from Cabul, 
and threatening to crush the Ameer as an “ earthen pipkin be- 
tween two iron pots,” because he would not accept terms which 
we were forcing on him, in violation of our treaty engagement, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government declared that there was no 
change in our policy in Afghanistan. Still more cynical was 
the following instruction from Lord Salisbury to the Indian 
Viceroy :— The first step, therefore, in establishing our rela- 
tions with the Ameer upon a more satisfactory footing will be 
to induce him to receive a temporary embassy in his capital. 
It need not be publicly connected with the establishment of a 
permanent Mission within his dominions. There would be 
many advantages in ostensibly directing it to some object of 
smaller political interest, which it will not be difficult for 
your Excellency to find, or, if need be, to create. I have 
therefore to instruct you, on behalf of her Majesty’s 
Government, without any delay that you can reasonably avoid, 
to find some occasion for sending a Mission to Cabul.” Here, 
then, we have the English Government instructing the Queen’s 
representative in India to practise a deceit on the Ameer, to 
induce him to accept a Mission under false pretences,—a 
Mission which was to be ostensibly temporary, but which was 
secretly intended to be permanent. No wonder Lord North- 
brook resigned rather than be the instrument of such 
a policy. Neither in Egypt nor elsewhere is there a trace of 
such political chicanery in the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. It would be easy to establish other points of 
difference, but the foregoing will suffice. The truth is, that 
those who accuse Mr. Gladstone of imitating the Jingo policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield are simply perpetrating the logical 
fallacy of ignoring the real point in dispute. The Liberal 
party, Mr. Gladstone included, has never shirked the duty and 
responsibility of vindicating the honour and interest of the 
country, when they have really been in jeopardy ; but that is a 
very different thing from the bastard patriotism expressed by 
the word “ Jingoism.” 








DICKENS AS DRAMATIST. 


N R. RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD hag brought ont 

two largely padded-out volumes which he entitles, “ The 
Plays and Poems of Charles Dickens,” *—plays and poems 
which could certainly have been got into a single unpre- 
tentious volume without any difficulty at all, and which 
would not add an iota to Dickens’s great reputation in either 
shape, though in their present ostentatious form they might 
injure it,—if it were by this time susceptible of injury 
from any conceivable cause,—by the severe disappointment 
which the contents are certain to inflict on every one who 
allows his expectation to rise as he opens them. The truth 
is that the plays are vulgar and the poems are altogether com- 
mon-place and flimsy, and that neither the one nor the other 
are at all worthy of the great humourist. -'There are only a few 
touches in these volumes to betray the man of genius even to 
those who know how great his genius was, and absolutely nothing 
to prove his genius to any doubter or disbeliever. Those plays 
for which Dickens alone is responsible have an air of underbred 
jocoseness which is thoroughly distressing. And the poems 
are common-place sentiments thrown into common-place 
rhymes. No one who reads the farce called “The Lamp- 
lighter ” will feel the least surprise that even so dear a friend 
of Charles Dickens as Macready found it impossible to accept 
it, while he will find it very difficult to understand how so 
great a humourist as Dickens ever came to write either that, or 
the disagreeable rubbish which he called “ Is She his Wife? or 
Something Singular.” The only surprise of these volumes will 
be the discovery that the plays in which Dickens was assisted 
by men of much less genius than himself, i.c., Mark Lemon and 
Wilkie Collins, are unquestionably superior to those of which 
he alone was the author. 

All this may be a puzzle to those who remember, first, 
how much of dialogue, absolutely unrivalled in its way, 
Dickens has embodied in his greatest books; and next, how 
very great he himself was as an actor, and,—what was 
the next thing to his ability as an actor,—as a reader of 
his own most brilliant scenes. How is it that the man 
who was preferred as an actor to Charles Matthews by many 
excellent judges, and whose most brilliant achievements, even 
in his novels, consisted in comic monologues or dialogues, 
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could have produced dramatic pieces so feeble and vulgar as 
three of these plays, and so emptily conventional as the fourth ? 
We can only suggest a very partial solution of the difficulty, 
but a partial solution there is. Any one who will compare the 
very miserable and vulgar farce called “ The Lamplighter” in 
these volumes, with the contribution to “The Pic Nic Papers” 
called “The Lamplighter’s Story,” which is republished here, 
will, in part at least, divine it. The latter, though it is one of 
Dickens’s poorest efforts,—probably because it was a recast of 
the rejected farce,—is yet much superior to the farce, and 
in the opening portion of it is not quite unworthy of the 
humourist. You see at once how much better adapted than the 
dramatic form was the easy narrative form to the vigilant, ob- 
servant humour of Dickens. The moment he gets his Lamplighter 
Chairman and his Lamplighter Vice-Chairman hobnobbing 
together at the Lamplighters’ House of Call, he falls into 
his natural manner, and you begin to smile at his touches, 
just because he does not feel bound to make every separate 
speech a separate effect. “‘ Gentlemen,’ said the Lamp- 
lighter in the chair, ‘I drink your healths” ‘And _ per- 
haps, Sir,’ said the Vice, holding up his glass, and 
rising a little way off his seat, and sitting down again, in 
token that he recognised and returned the compliment, ‘ per- 
haps you will add to that condescension by telling us who 
Tom Grig was, and how he came to be connected in your mind 
with Francis Moore, physician.’” That is not a sample of 
Dickens’s humour, but it is a sample of that easy, keen obser- 
vation which makes so admirable a background for his humour; 
and it is certain that half the intolerable vulgarity of the farce 
is removed by the framework in which it is set in the paper, 
where it becomes a legendary narrative, told by their Chairman 
to the assembled Lamplighters in a tavern. It may be remem- 
bered how utterly another great humourist, Charles Lamb, 
failed, when he exchanged the easy, slipshod style of the essay, 
for the commedietta and the farce. The fact is, no doubt, 
that the dramatic form is as highly artificial a form of art 
as it is possible to conceive,—as artificial as sculpture itself 
which separates outline, and curve, and figure from all the 
other accessories of the human body, and aftempts to recall 
by a single set of characteristics what most men are accus- 
tomed to associate with different combinations of these in 
union with a great variety of quite other characteristics. 
Drama, in the same way, is an attempt to make character and 
adventure visible by conversation alone, and very few have the 
gift requisite to succeed in this. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, 
failed in the attempt, and to some extent, no doubt, for the 
same reason for which Dickens failed in it,—that, admirable as 
his dialogues often were, they depended for half their effect on 
previous descriptions, or on touches of interposed comment, so 
that even the dialogues themselves would not seem half as ad- 
mirable, if they were not so often interpreted or illustrated by the 
author himself, speaking in his own person. Take, for example, 
the scene between the Antiquary and Ede Ochiltree, in which 
the old bedesman confounds his adversary by saying, “ Prae- 
torian here, praetorian there, I ken the bigging o’t!” and see 
how difficult it. would be to get the humour of that passage 
of arms into a dramatic scene without narrative accessories. 
And so it is with Dickens’s very best dialogues. The im- 
mortal quarrel between Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig would be 
utterly spoiled without large extracts from Dickens’s easy 
descriptive sketches of the two ruffianly old nurses, explana- 
tory of the motives with which they met, and the animosities 
which, under the inflammatory influence of drink, broke out 
into mutual hatred. These wide, miscellaneous, roundabout 
observers, who catch so many of the side-points of every scene 
which most men miss, seem to be struck with a sort of paralysis, 
when they are deprived of the right to present us with those 
innumerable side-lights and unexpected glimpses by which so 
many of their most telling effects are produced. Even Mrs. 
Gamp’s conversation would be robbed of half its flavour, if you 
had not had the fullest possible description of her bed-room, of 
her demeanour in waiting upon other people, of her servility to 
the undertaker and his wife, of her brutality to Mr. Chuffey. 
With Dickens, description suggests the dialogue, and the dia- 
logue results in more description. Without the one, the other 
is sure to be starved; and no one who knows his greatest books 
can doubt that the descriptive power is much the more 
original and originating, much the more fertile in humour 
of the two. Wonderful as the dialogue often is, the mar- 


vellous humour of it may generally be detected in its germ 





obviously out of his descriptions. 








in the previous descriptions. Thus, one of the few good 
touches in “The Lamplighter” is a touch obviously born 
of humorous observation, and not in the least due to dramatic 
instinct,—the lament ascribed to the old oil-lamplighter 
over the discovery of gas. “‘I foresee in this,’ says Tom’s 
uncle, faintly, and taking to his bed as he spoke, ‘I fore. 
see in this,’ he says, ‘the breaking-up of our profession. There's 
no more going the rounds to trim by daylight, no more 
dribbling-down of the oil on the hats and bonnets of ladies and 
gentlemen, when one feels in spirits. Any low fellar can light 
a gas-lamp.’” ‘That, no doubt, is put into the form of a speech, 
but it is a speech which has not the slightest bearing on the 
action of the piece, and which obviously owed its origin to 
Dickens’s keen observation and humorous insight into the 
mischievous motive of the lamplighters, when they were “in 
spirits.” Dickens’s dialogue is always best when it grows most 
Indeed, his greatest char. 
acters are impersonations of the external circumstances most 


appropriate to them,—Mrs. Gamp, of the surroundings of the 


bad old monthly nurse; Mr. Pecksniff, of those of the ideal 
hypocrite; Bumble, of those of pure Bumbledom ; and so forth, 
Where Mr. Pecksniff, for instance, begins to walk on tiptoe 
about a mile and a half from home, in order, as he says, to take 
his dear girls by surprise, you see at once how perfectly 
Dickens’s best touches are conceptions improved by the imagina.- 
tion from hints caught in actual observation. 


But yet it will be said that since Dickens was so great a 
comic actor, and as so many of his most popular stories,—higs 
Christmas Stories especially,—gravitate towards melodrama, 
there must have been a certain amount of dramatic bent and 
talent in him. Of the bent and talent for rendering dramatic 
effects, we have no manner of doubt. What we do entirely 
deny is that he had any genius at all for concentrating naturally 
in dialogue the drift of any sort of story, tragic or comic. All 
Dickens’s finest dialogues are dialogues of pure humour, 
in which the story hardly progresses at all. Think of the 
innumerable clever dialogues in “Oliver Twist” between the 
Beadle and the Matron, between Noah Claypole and Charlotte, 
between the Dodger and Charley Bates, between flash Toby 
Crackit and Sikes, and you will find that the merit of almost 
all of them lies in their humour and the vivid descriptive effects, 
and not in the least in their development of the story. And just 
the same is true of “ Pickwick,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and all the rest. The best dialogues are altogether 
non-essential to the story, and are enjoyed on their own 
account, not in the least because they promote the action of 
the piece. Directly Dickens sat down to write comedy or farce, 
he failed, because he felt the fetters of the drama. He had to 
make a story tell itself in dialogue, and to this his genius was 
really not suited. The nearest things he produced to 
effects of this kind were melodramatic effects, such as the 
final “ explanations ” in “the Battle of Life,’ and others of the 
Christmas Tales. And we do not hesitate to say that all these 
melodramatic effects, even though in a sense highly wrought, 
are utterly untrue to nature, and extremely disagreeable 
in their artistic effect. Dickens, as we think, was quite 
at his best when he was freely inventing humorous varia- 
tions and caricatures of the effects which his quick and 
laughing eye had seized, variations and caricatures which 
were not in the least dramatic, but rather imaginative extensions 
of his wide and quaint experience. Directly he tried to tie 
himself down to telling a story in dialogue, he became either 
poor, feeble, and conventional, or disagreeably excited and 
melodramatic. It is said that as an actor he was marvellously 
“earnest,” which means, of course, that he threw his whole 
mind into the attitude of the moment. And that we can well 
believe. But then he so often threw his whole mind into a 
thoroughly unreal and affected attitude, that this is no evidence 
at all of dramatic capacity as an author. When, for instance, he 
makes Florence Dombey throughout a whole conversation insist 
on personally addressing the old mathematical-instrument 
maker as “ Walter’s Uncle,” the reader is positively outraged 
by the intolerable sentimentality ofthis melodramatic “ earnest- 
ness ;” and, no doubt, if Dickens eould have acted a girl’s part, 
he would have insisted on this offioms comeeit with supreme 
“earnestness.” Dickens was doubtless a very @ffective actor, 
for he could take up in this way a totally false attitude of mind 
with as much zeal and “earnestness” as a true attitude. But 
he was no dramatist. He describes the effects of character far 
better than he impersonates action in speech. His dramas are 
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as poor as his poetry, and much more vulgar; and though he 
could write melodrama, that only means that he could spoil very 
good conceptions by stimulating his imaginary characters into 
attitudes of passion, and conflict, and self-vindication, in which 
every sentiment became artificial, and every note was uttered 
in a falsetto key. The genuine admirer of Dickens should speak 
of these vulgar plays and conventional verses only in the sub- 
dued language of apology and extenuation. 





THE ART OF LIFE. 


«FL faut traiter notre vie comme nous traitons nos écrits; 

mettre en accord, en harmonie, le commencement, le 
milieu, et la fin,” is a maxim of Joubert’s which suggests, first, 
the question what Joubert meant by harmony; and secondly, 
how far that harmony can be introduced into the bustling, dis- 
cordant life that is the fate of most people. As man advances 
towards old age, some harmony—of purpose at least—becomes 
of vital importance, if we do not wish to lay up for ourselves a 
horde of despondent and irritating reflections. In childhood, 
life is all chaos. Our thoughts have no special channel to 
which they naturally tend ; our actions spring from a multitude 
of tendencies that for the moment seem of equal importance. 
The child refuses to be trammelled, and rejects the idea that 
there are limits to the ultimate possibilities that lie before him. 
“T intend to do that some day,” and “I, too, shall 
attain to that coveted end,” are the thoughts of children. 
They are in embryo; what may not come out of it? 
Love is the brooding angel, and happiness is to be the 
form that chaos will take. So youth lives in the immediate 
moment, rejoicing that life as yet has not taken its definite 
form,—that there are still materials out of which its future can 
be moulded to its will. It may yet be that we shall wake up to 
find ourselves princes aud princesses; circumstance and char- 
acter our obedient subjects. Little does childhood realise that 
an inevitable destiny is moulding its life. It does not stay to 
work that out,—it is too anxious to take part in a drama in 
which it is both author and actor. To some, conscious 
awakening never comes, ‘They continue to be surprised 
that things do not turn out as they intended. They never 
learn to associate means with ends. They cannot understand 
that a certain course of action must, by the law of its 
nature, tend to produce certain consequences. It is not that 
they expect fairy intervention, but they have never learned 
the lesson that all nature is harmonious to itself. As in 
physical nature matter has its laws, so in spiritual and moral 
nature the laws of mind are inexorable. That the reaping 
shall follow upon the sowing is both the bane and support of 
human action. We are not gods, with a power of creation, but 
neither are we the playthings of a blind chance. With 
open eyes man moulds his destiny, from his birth to his 
death. As childhood passes away, the need and the beauty 
of harmonious action increase. It is a link with the Eternal 
Mind, and part of the chain that begins and ends again in 
Eternity. So far as our actions are the expression of the best 
possible for us, so far are we weaving that chain of harmony. As 
we fall out of tune we produce a discord, which will not only 
affect our own lives, but will confuse the sense of harmony 
in others, and leave its mark throughout our circle. Each life 
has its own chord, which it has to complete. It can be left un- 
completed, but we can complete no other. Thoughts, words, 
and actions should make up one perfect whole. Hence, the 
Sense of pain produced by all incongruities and want of pro- 
portion in lives. It is the break in harmony which causes the 
shock that arises from capriciousness of any kind in our rela- 
tions with each other. Caprice in ourselves argues a mind that 
cannot grasp a subject as a whole. Caprice in others is a 
Series of shocks adminstered to our moral system. We are 
following out one line of thought with respect to our friends, 
and suddenly there comes a break in the continuity. It may 
arouse interest, but it is the interest that springs from studying 
adisease. Caprice is never beautiful, and it always implies a 
want of depth in the character. It is one of the childish 


qualities that becomes unendurable in manhood, and the 
character that has it for an element, fails in the highest sense 
of beauty. 

Our surroundings, too, should be harmonious with our life. 
It is not necessary to sound the same notes to produce harmony. 
The word implies blending, but it almost forbids repetition. 
Nature is the great teacher. Her means and ends are con- 





sistent with each other. Nature understands too well the 
art of harmony to attempt impossibilities. She is always 
up to the mark, but she does not overstep herself. Where 
the soil will not grow lilies and roses, she contents her- 
self with daisies; but left to herself, she will always 
cover man’s mistakes with a carefully-spun shroud. It 
is to learn this lesson more perfectly, that in later life we are 
drawn away from mankind, to live with Nature. A fuller 
growth takes place when we feel ourselves in unison with all 
we see, and when intercourse with Nature restores in us the 
balance that human conflict has destroyed. Life in great cities 
is inimical to harmony. ‘The clash of interests is too fierce, 
and those who live much in great centres of human effort 
cannot sustain the sense of harmony, unless they come away 
for atime. The form and manner of modern society increase 
the difficulty. The multitude of acquaintances, and the little 
time given to each, make intercourse necessarily broken and 
unharmonious. Conversation takes the form of epigram, 
and each sentence must be cast into such a form as not neces- 
sarily to demand a second for its completion. By degrees, our 
thoughts follow our words, and each opinion becomes rounded 
and finished off to fitinto each question that may arise. Nothing 
can be viewed as a whole,—we are too near to its details. So 
near are we in great cities, that it is almost impossible not to 
take each detail for the whole. Then arises irritation, from the 
sense of the unfitness of each separate opinion expressed to bear 
the structure of our whole line of thought. We have uttered 
an epigram, but we have not stated our judgment as it really 
is. Todo that requires time and opportunity, which society, 
neglectful of the individual, in its care for the whole, cannot 
afford to any one of its members. The utterance, unfathered 
and without offspring, must stand or fall by itself, while we may 
be thankful if we are not through it labelled, and placed in a 
»igeon-hole to which we are as foreign as a dove to a hawk’s 
nest. Then it is that we fall back for consolation upon our- 
selves as a whole. No doubt, that judgment which, in its bare 
statement, sounds so incongruous to what we feel, has a root in 
us somewhere. It fits in with something else in our character. 
We have defended the action of the Irish tenant to-day through 
the same line of thought which obliges us to sympathise with 
the Irish landlord to-morrow. After all, if words go for much, 
they do not stand forall. That from which they spring is our 
real selves, and it is that which must be made harmonious as a 
whole. 


Harmony in the lives of different individuals must necessarily 
take a different expression. To find out the special chord and 
sound it perfectly, is what gives supreme interest to human 
life. It should enter equally into the smallest as well as 
the greatest actions. It makes each action important in 
itself, as a note which goes to make up the music of 
the whole. It does not preclude versatility, for a ver- 
satile character may, like a Tarantula dance in music, be 
harmonious to itself. The sense of harmony restores the pro- 
portion between the ideal and the practical, it tests one by the 
other; while in its nature it is progressive, and consequently 
satisfying. As there must be no abrupt ending to harmonious 
sound, so chance and caprice must as far as possible be banished 
from our lives. Harmony adds a dignity to what would other- 
wise be mere struggling against adverse circumstances. As 
life goes on, the force must be gradually gathered in, and con- 
centrated upon some main thread. We must cease to be 
children playing with our materials, we must use them to build 
up the houses in which we are to dwell. To be grown- 
up, means that we have come to enjoy the grown-up 
tastes of order, balance, and proportion. We have come 
to recognise our gift of judgment, but at the same time we 
realise that to foster or suppress the germs he already 
possesses is in the power of man alone. If the horizon is 
narrower than in early life, it is also clearer. The mists of morn- 
ing are dispersed, and it may be that the mountains that bar 
our way are discovered at our very feet. But if it is not given 
to us to ascend their heights, it is given to us to dwell in the 
valleys that run up into the heart of those great hills, We can 
reverence those who scale their rocky sides, but we can also rejoice 
in our own small piece of God’s heritage. It is possible to make 
that so fair and perfect, by making our lives harmonious in quiet 
accord with our circumstances that those who come across us 
will be soothed and refreshed by the sense of that harmony 
of which we ourselves, perhaps, are only dimly conscious. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
nee 
MR. RUSSELL, M.P., AND THE PREVENTION OF 
CRIMES ACT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—As you do me the honour to mention my name several 
times in your recent article on “The Defeat of the Government,” 
you will, perhaps, allow me a few words in reply. I do not 
know whether I am entitled to speak on behalf of those whom 
you term “the dubious Liberals,” nor whether you would in- 
clude in that designation Mr. Buxton, Sir Andrew Fairbairn, 
Mr. Flower, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Roundell, so I must 
be contented to speak for myself. Iam one of those who had 
felt deeply pained and shamed by the indifference with which 
the Liberal party generally seemed to regard the unchecked in- 
crease of murder and similar atrocities in Ireland. The failure 
in this direction (though certainly not in all) of the Coercion 
Act was obvious and acknowledged. But no one seemed 
to recognise the necessity for replacing it with a more 
effective measure. I had repeatedly urged on my consti- 
tuents and others whom I had opportunities of address- 
ing the necessity for suspending trial by jury, and for 
devising some means to mect the difficulty of obtaining 
evidence. I, therefore, welcomed Mr. Gladstone’s announce- 
ment, made at the time of Mr. Forster’s retirement, that some 
such measure would be introduced. The horrible tragedy of the 
Phoenix Park illustrated more vividly, but could not increase, 
the necessity for such astep. Then the Bill was introduced, 
and we are bound to suppose that it had been carefully weighed 
by the Cabinet and by the Irish Government. The Bill con- 
tained the power to search by night; and this power was 
emphasised by Sir W. Harcourt as most valuable. Then, all 
at once, without pressure from any quarter, this important pro- 
vision was flung away. Some of us, myself for one, protested 
at the moment, and announced the opposition which, nearly 
three weeks afterwards, we carried into effect. Mr. Gladstone’s 
impetuous words about reserving his liberty of action, and 
reconsidering his personal position, took the whole House, and 
not least his colleagues, by surprise. Many who had intended 
to vote against the concession were deterred from doing so 
by fear of a resignation. Those of us who regarded these vague 
words as merely the expression of a momentary impatience, and 
quite certain to lead to no practical result, displayed, I venture 
to think, a sounder discretion. 

Now, as to the reasons which actuated my course; and first, 
on the merits of the point at issue. I felt persuaded that in 
the prohibition of search by night, except where a meeting of 
an illegal society was taking place, the Government were wrong. 
It is eminently a question on which common-sense, unaided by 
special experience, can form a judgment, whether it is prudent 
when you are dealing with murderers and intending murderers, 
to exempt houses from search between sundown and sunrise. 
{n my opinion, it was, as I said, to give a “ close-time for the 
propagation of murder.” And the only reason for the conces- 
sion which the Ministers of the Crown thought fit to adduce 
was that it commended itself to the Irish Government. I ven- 
ture to think that the Cabinet which consented to Mr. Forster's 
resignation after two years’ service, sooner than follow his ad- 
vice on a serious question of Irish administration, are scarcely 
in a position to quote Lord Spencer’s judgments as their sole 
arguments for a sudden, and, to all appearance, an infatuated, 
change of plan. 

I shall not be supposed to undervalue the opinion of Lord 
Spencer, or of my friend, Mr. Trevelyan; but I confess that, in 
this matter, the Government seem to be impaled on the horns 
ofa dilemma. Either, when they included the night-search in 
their original demand, they had not thoroughly weighed the 
question of its desirability ; or, having thoroughly considered it, 
they completely changed their minds in six weeks. In neither 
case do I see any special reason for blindly trusting their judg- 
ment, when it is unsupported with reasons, and seems to con- 
travene common-sense. 

Then you make very merry at my expense, because I re- 
garded my action as a mark of confidence. Yet it seems to me 
to have deserved that title, both in its “ordinary” and in its 
technical sense. It is surely a mark of strong confidence in the 
discretion and humanity of a Government, to entrust it with 
powers which might be made so aggressive and vexatious. And, 
technically, I protested against my action being considered a 
vote of non-confidence, because I felt certain that it would not 


~ i, 
be so regarded or acted upon by the Ministry. But certainly, if 
we are to understand by the word “confidence” an absolute 
reliance on the opinion of the Government in every detail, and 
a belief that their judgment is infallible when dealing with Trish 
disorder, then I frankly admit that the experience of the last 
two years would make such “ confidence” impossible. 

But there was another cause at work which influenced some 
of us even more strongly than the actual merits of the particular 
question at issue. You speak of an “ under-current of impati- 
ence with what is called the tenderness of the Government for 
Irish feeling.” If “Irish feeling” means the susceptibilities of 
the criminal classes in Ireland, I should quite agree with you. 

But I should prefer to express my own feeling by saying that 
it was, in my judgment, high time to demonstrate effectually 
and unmistakably that the utmost sympathy with real Irish 
grievances, and the keenest desire to remedy them, do not 
imply the slightest palliation of monstrous crimes, nor preclude 
a resolute determination to detect and punish them. If it seemg 
superfluous to put such a proposition into words, the justifica. 
tion for doing so is supplied by your own most curious surprise 
that I should oppose a close-time for murder, although I have 
“belonged to the left wing, rather than to the right wing of the 
Liberal party,” and have declared myself, “ with some emphasis, 
to be favourable to a thorough-going reform of the Land Laws,” 
—as if a wish to abolish entail implied any hesitancy in dealing 
with murder ! 

A third point which actuated me was the conviction that the 
concession had been made in the vain hope of conciliating Irish 
opposition, and so securing an easier passage for the remainder 
of the Bill. This I knew to be hopeless; and the hopelessness 
was proved by the outbreak of obstruction which immediately 
followed the announcement of the concession, and, even more 
strikingly, by the action of the Irreconcilables, in leaving Mr. 
Gladstone to be beaten, when he was fighting for their own 
amendment. 

Other considerations had their influence ; but I have enume- 
rated enough. Permit me to say, in conclusion, that the 
“ peevishness,” “ irritability,” “impatience,” “want of mag- 
nanimity,”’ and “ weariness in well-doing,” which you attribute 
to the Liberals who refused to let the Government throw away 
a serviceable weapon which they had themselves asked for, are 
the delusions arising from an imperfect acquaintance with the 
motives and aims of some of those whom you censure. Our 
votes on the Arrears Bill give you the most practical contra- 
diction. I could not better express my own view than in your 
words, which occur, curiously enough, just before the article on 
which I have been commenting :—“ There is nothing which 
injures true Liberalism more than the sympathy of its left wing 
with all the loose ruffianism of unsettled States.”” Such a State, 
unfortunately, is Ireland ; and if, under the pressure of extra- 
ordinary difficulties, Ministers vacillate or waver in their 
dealings with it, the truest Liberalism, I believe, is that which 
holds them fairly to their duty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuly 20th. Grorce W. E. Russe... 


[ Mr. Russell’s objection to “a close-time for murder” is not 
peculiar to Mr. Russell. Those who, including Lord Spencer, 
Mr. Trevelyan, and ourselves, consider his action a fortnight 
ago mistaken, do so, not because there is any wish to give “a 
close-time for murder,” but because there is a very great wish 
to give innocent Irishmen and Irishwomen a “ close-time ” for 
sleep and security from the police. Of course, if the domi- 
ciliary visits could be paid only to the murderous class, every- 
body would be with Mr. Russell. But there was nothing weak 
in supposing that, as Mr. Forster’s Coercion Bill had failed, 
the clause which Mr. Forster had, we suppose, approved, and 
which Lord Spencer never approved, ought to be removed from 
an Act for the execution of which Lord Spencer, and not Mr. 
Forster, was to be responsible. Lord Spencer thought that the 
search at night in innocent households would cause much more 
rebellious feeling, than the search in guilty households would 
cause fear and detection. And no doubt he isa better authority 
on the subject than Mr. Russell.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE SALVATION ARMY.—COUNSEL FOR THE 
DEFENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I have read your article on the Salvation Army in this 
week’s Spectator with much interest and very general agree- 





ment. It recognises at least a possible, perhaps an actual, 
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good. It sounds, as Canon Farrar has done, a warning note 
against an evil that is perilously near. 

If I were to venture on any criticism of that with which, on 
the whole, I agree, it would be that both you and Canon Farrar 
seem to me to have written as spectators from a distance. caught 
naturally by the more glaring and offensive features, and have 
accordingly judged of the Army as though it presented nothing 
but a “rowdy” form of Calvinistic Evangelicalism. You 
have not, so far as I can judge, attended a Salvation 
“free-and-easy,” or read their hymn-book and other graver 
publications, or endeavoured to learn frum one of themselves 
what their life has been. From the point of view gained by that 
measure of knowledge, I venture to say a few words in arrest 
of judgment. 

1. The hymn-book of the Army is very far from being a 
collection of “wild hymns” only. Nearly all the established 
favourites that we find in every collection are to be found 
there also,—‘ Rock of Ages,” “Jesu, lover of my soul,” and a 
hundred others, including even “ Hark, the herald angels sing.” 
It will be admitted, I think, that these must tend to the refine- 
ment of rowdyism. Even “ fountains of blood” may claim a 
respectable place in the traditions of hymnology, from the 
Apocalypse downwards. 

2, At the “ free-and-easy ’ 


’ 


2. J at which I was present, simply 
as an observer, there was nothing in itself irreverent or offen- 
sive. Interjectional Hallelujahs and Amens were, at first, 
startling, and one is not accustomed to waving of hands and 
handkerchiefs while people are singing hymns. That piece of 
“rowdy” ritual is, however, at times tolerated when a crowd, 
more or less respectable, joins in “ God save the Queen.” 

3. The War Cry is, 1 own, not pleasant reading; but even 
here, there are oases in the wilderness. And as we read it, we 
have to remember that it is written largely by and for those 
whose Sunday reading was before confined to some “penny dread- 
ful,” or the Police News, and the change is not altogether for the 
worse. I take it that the War Cry is an instance of that deli- 
berate “alaptation of methods” of which Mrs. Booth writes, in 
her singularly interesting and suggestive volume on “ Ageres- 
sive Christianity.” I do not agree with all that that volume 
contains, and I question the fitness of some of the methods thus 
adopted; but I think that it is premature for any one to pro- 
nounce a judgment on the Army, till he has studied what is an 
authoritative exposition of its main principles. 

4, I wrote to one of the “captains” whom I heard at the 
“ free-and-easy,”’ asking him to tell me freely the story of his life, 
He met my request frankly and courteously, in a letter which no 
one could read without respectful interest. It lies in the nature 
of the case, that I cannot so far quote from the letter as to make 
identification possible, and much of it naturally speaks of that 
which you, least of all, would wish to see in the columns of a 
newspaper. But I may give, perhaps, one or two extracts, as 
indications of its general character :—- 

“T heard the doctrine of holiness set forth by them [the 
Army]. I weighed it well over in my heart, and saw very 
clearly I did not love God with all my heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, and my neighbour as myself; and felt confident, from 
what [ saw in some of the workmen who were Salvation Army 
soldiers, whom I had known before their conversion, that they 
were happier than I,and had something that [had not...... 
I felt God required my all...... Iwas willing to go any- 
where for him, and was willing to forsake all, to be anything 
or nothing for his sake only...... 1 believe our soldiers 
practice what they preach. I see them in their homes, in the 
streets, and cannot doubt their genuineness. ..... I believe 
one of the Army’s strongest points is godly living ..... being 
in our homes and in the homes of the people what we are on 
our platforms, being in secret what we are in public.” 

I feel, of course, that a single instance is not an adequate 
basis for an induction, and my correspondent does not appear 
to have ever been among the class of “roughs;” but as far as 
it goes, it will be admitted, I think, that the influence of sucha 
man upon the “roughs” and “ rowdies ” would be for good, and 
not for evil. 

I have not shrunk from pointing out elsewhere to the leaders 
of the Army what seem to me serious defects and very threaten- 
ing dangers; I feel all the more bound not to keep back what- 
ever has come under my observation that suggests a more 
favourable judgment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Deanery, Wells, Somerset, July 16th. E. H. Poumerre. 


THE PROGRESS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
(TO THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—The prevailing soundness of the opinions advanced in 
your valuable paper, and their consequent general acceptance 
by your readers, make it most desirable that an occasional 
shortcoming in this respect should be pointed out; and the can- 
dour with which the Spectator is conducted satisfies me that 
you will allow this to be done with reference to some statements 
in your article of the 8th instant, under the above heading. 
Passing the initial remark that there is a pause in the expan- 
sion of Life-Assurance business with a simple note of interro- 
gation, and similarly querying the observations as to the better 
terms and stricter guarantees for solvency of American Offices, 
I would venture to give a complete denial to the assertion that 
Offices posture as public benefactors rather than trading con- 
cerns, and that they treat their would-be insurers as swindlers, 
did not these two assertions contradict each other. The directors 
of an assurance company exercise the same judgment and care 
in forming their contracts as any other body of business men, 
but, in doing so, practise almost as much courtesy and patience 
with the foibles and ignorance of humanity as an editor. 1 
cannot put it more forcibly. 

As to accounts. Twelve years ago, an Act was passed which 
made it obligatory on every Life Company to publish annually a 
statement of its position; such statement to be in a form pre- 
scribed especially with the view that it might be “ understanded 
of the people.” This is now invariably done by all Offices, and 
“any ordinary clerk,” or anybody else who takes the trouble to 
examine these accountings intelligently, can, with very small 
expenditure of time and trouble, ascertain accurately how an 
office stands. That the public will not, as a rule, take this 
trouble, and prefers to assure with whatever office a friend is 
agent for and recommends, is certainly not the fault of the 
Offices. The suggestion that an action for libel would follow 
any pointing-out of a company’s shortcomings is an unfair 
one. I cannot, at the present time, think of a single instance 
in which a company has made fair criticism, however unpalat- 
able, the basis of a prosecution. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
panies are subject to a large amount of intelligent and, for the 
most part, valuable criticism, by the financial and insurance 
journals; and in addition, submit with great nonchalance to the 
animadversions of amateurs in the columns of the general 
Press. 

With regard to the position of a policy-holder who cannot, 
or will not, by paying his premiums regularly, fulfil his share 
of the contract, your correspondent “J. W.” has already pointed 
out the Positive plan, which, however (pace “J. W.”), is prac- 
tised by many Offices. The limitation of the number of pay- 
ments which this plan requires necessitates a proportionate 
increase in each payment, and for this, or some other reason, 
very few people take advantage of it. Under the ordinary 
system, however, most Companies give a “ free, paid-up policy,” 
in some cases for the full amount of premiums received and 
bonuses added. Again, some Offices aill allow a policy to be 
reduced in amount, and grant a fair return for the premiums 
paid under the cancelied portion of the risk; some will permit 
suspension for a year or so, and even longer, under special con- 
ditions. I have seen the right to revive a suspended policy 
claimed and granted, where the assured was known to be dying. 
The proposal that an office should, in case of default, return ail 
premiums, must have been intended as a joke. Any thoughtful 
schoolboy could demonstrate its impracticability. 

I have already oceupied so much space, that I can only refer 
most briefly to the paragraph dealing with the question of the 
medical selection of assurers. Your contributor’s own case goes 
for nothing. He has happened to live (although he had pro- 
bably shortened his life, more or less); but the odds when he 
proposed to assure were that he would die, and so the doctors 
very properly declined him. I know dozens of “creaking doors”’ 
who have lived to become standing reproaches of Assurance 
Companies, but they are not half so eloquent as the pages in 
Claim Registers which tell the result of accepting deteriorated 
lives. If some one will get an Act passed making life assur- 
ance compulsory on everybody, it will then be time enough 
to talk of dispensing with medical examination. Till this is 
done, the Offices which did so might be sure of driving a roaring 
trade; but their existences would be as precarious as those of 
the assurers they would attract. Of course, a bad life “ objects 
to have all his weak places found out”’ (although not he, but the 








office, pays the guinea); but, on the other hand, the eligible 
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assurer is not, in my experience, at all averse to a medical 
examination. 

Life Assurance as now practised is not perfect, but itis a 
great deal better than the picture given of it in your columns. 
There are points in it which call loudly for reform and advance- 
ment, but your contributor has failed to indicate them. It is 
not as popular as it should be, but it is growing more popular 
yearly, and deservedly so. Considering the amount of ignorant 
selfishness it has to fight against, it seems hard that whenever 
“the pulpit of the nineteenth century ” condescends to refer 
to it, the tone should be one of almost invariable censure 
and fault-finding, too often indicative of an insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the subject. In most cases, one is not surprised, and 
passes on with silent contempt; but when the Spectator also 
joins the enemy, it is too much !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, July 17th. Epw. Rimpavutt Dispiy. 


[Our correspondent just proves what we said,—that it is 
impossible to criticise Insurance Offices without their fancying 
themselves attacked. We never said the Offices did not publish 
accounts, but that the accounts they publish are intelligible only 
to experts. What single offices may do is no answer to our 
objection that the body of Offices do not do enough in the way 
of protecting insurers who fail to pay up. Mr. Dibdin is very 
contemptuous about our “ counsel of perfection” as to returning 
premiums, but does he really mean to say that heavy annual 
deposits without paying interest would really injure an insur- 
ance office ? The obligation to return certain premiums merely 
means treating part of the premiums as deposit. As to medical 
certificates, he must keep his opinion. We had high medical 
authority for ours, and adhere to it. The extra risk is a mere 
question of mathematics, and is run by the great Benefit 
Societies.—Ep. Spectutor.] 


ORGANISED OBSTRUCTION, 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “‘ SpEecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Your article of July 8th, and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s 
letter to the Tiines, to which you allude in your last issue, are 
both excellent criticisms of the action of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the late suspensions in the House of Commons. 
Doubtless, warning is the acknowledged preliminary of the 
exercise of the penal power, and has always been so, from the 
time when “ to be named ” involved consequences so mysterious 
and fearful that, to quote the dictum of a past Speaker, 
“ Heaven only knew” them, to the present days of vulgar 
suspension ; but when the head and front of the offending lies 
in the organisation of a system of reliefs, when the incriminat- 
ing act of obstruction is participated in by Members both 
sleeping and waking, the latter carrying on the contest while 
the former are refreshing themselves with slumber (not inno- 
cent), in order that they may continue it with renewed vigour, 
it is not quite clear at what particular moment the warning 
should be given. The offence is going to bed; as you epigram- 
matically put it, “it is an individual element” of the obstruc- 
tion “ which would admit of separate justification, if not con- 
sidered in relation to the other elements of the case ;” but, so 
considered, it becomes a distinct act of wilful and persistent 
obstruction. To warn an honourable Member, or batch of 
honourable Members, that if the offence be repeated suspension 
would follow, would be a farce; they do not seek to repeat it for 
another twelve hours, they are fresh and ready for the fray, the 
debate goes on within the wide limits of Parliamentary form 
and language for another day, and the whole object of the rule 
is defeated. Let Mr. Lyon Playfair’s decision rest without fur- 
ther criticism, and stand as a precedent for this particular 
offence—an offence involving the grave consideration of whether 
physical endurance is to take the place of calm deliberation— 
and this unseemly episode in the history of the House of Com- 
mons will not be readily repeated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED Bonwam Carrer. 

[There would be no farce in warning a group of Members that 
they were organising an obstructive system; at the same time 
giving the names of those whom the Speaker or Chairman 
believed to be thus engaged. It is perfectly certain that Mr. 
Marum did not belong to any such group.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SOLICITORS AND THE PUBLIC. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Yoour article of July 15th on “ Solicitors and the Public ” 
invites comment. 


The question is,—What is a standard of 











efficiency for solicitors? Not mere knowledge of law. A man 
may be a learned pundit, and yet a very bad adviser. The. 
excellence of a solicitor lies in his practical knowledge of the 
world, his common-sense, his tact, and his administration, so to 
speak, of his clients’ affairs. Such excellence only comes by 
experience, and a certain talent or aptness for the profession, 
There is no standard of efficiency, except the opinion of the 


public. Until the two branches of the profession become amal- 
gamated, the barrister must be looked to for the higher law. 
The scope of the two branches is essentially different. A 
special examination for admission to membership of the Incor- 
porated Law Society is impracticable, and, moreover, would not 
benefit the public. The present mode of admission, as to a club, 
guarantees a status not possessed by all. Admitting that there are 
many black-sheep amongst solicitors, is not the public responsi-. 
ble to a great extent for their existence? If people will have 
recourse to men whose chief qualification, in their eyes, is that 
of charging less than others, they must reap the consequences 
of attempting to purchase their law below the market price, 
The client’s affairs suffer, and in the end he finds cheap law 
dear at any price. More stringent regulations are certainly 
needed to protect the public against the malpractices of 
solicitors, but this, I say, should be a matter of legislation. It 
is beyond the aims of a mere “trade union.” It is, unfor-. 
tunately, too true that the barrister’s wig covers more sins than. 
the solicitor’s brains. The practical irresponsibility of the Bar 
is a striking anomaly, and the theory that a barrister’s services 
are merely honorary, is a fiction too absurd to be tolerated any 
longer. Admitting the unavoidable class bias with which I 
write, Iam, Sir, &c., A So.icrror, 





THE GRAY MEMORIAL WINDOW. 
(To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It is a matter of regret to me that I was not informed of 
the existence of a window commemorating Gray in the College 
hall at Peterhouse. In future copies of my monograph, this 
injustice shall be rectified, and due mention he made of Mr. 
A. H. Hunt’s gift. 

The insertion of this window was a very graceful act on the 
part of Peterhouse, a College from which no particular honour 
to Gray is due, except by courtesy. When I wrote the para- 
graph to which Mr. A. W. Ward objects, I was rather thinking 
of the neglect of Gray’s memory shown in that College which is 
most closely connected with his name. It does not seem to me 
to be creditable that a very large building fund, first set in 
motion by Gray’s friends in his special and sole honour, should 
have been entirely spent in adding to the physical comfort of 
the inmates of the College, without the smallest fraction 
of the money being retained for a statue, bust, or even medal- 
lion of the poet. If I am wrong, and if the authorities of 
Pembroke College have applied any small per-centage of the 
Gray Building Fund to a work of art commemorating the man 
in whose name that fund was raised, I shall be only too glad te 
hear it, and to withdraw my complaint.—I am, Sir, &c., 

’ Epmunp W. Gosse. 

29 Delamere Terrace, London, W., July 15th. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S COPYRIGHTS. 
(To tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In the Spectator for June 17th appeared a review of 
Mr. Warner’s recent memoir of Washington Irving, in which 
the statement is made that it was through his English copyright 
that Irving was “for the most part remunerated.” This is an 
error on the part of your reviewer, into which he has, as we 
judge, been led, by assuming that the amounts realised by 
Irving from the jirst American editions of his earlier books 
(which appeared in Philadelphia) comprised his entire American 
receipts from these works. This was, however, very far from 
being the case. Irving sold to his Philadelphia publishers, not 
the copyright of these earlier books, but only the right to pub- 
lish certain editions of them. In 1848, he arranged with G. P. 
Putnam and Co., of New York, to publish these works and such 
later ones as he might prepare, receiving for the same a royalty 
on the sales. This royalty, which was paid to Irving until 1859, 
the year of his death, and which has since been paid to his heirs, 
produced for him (and for them) a very considerable annual in- 
come, and also provided the means for the purchase of the estate 
of Sunnyside; and the gross receipts from the works under 
this American arrangement have very far exceeded the amounts 
(liberal as they undoubtedly were) which were paid to Irving 
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by Mr. Murray and Mr. Bentley. These first receipts from his 
English publishers were, moreover, as is shown in the “ Life and 
Letters,” practically swallowed up in the failure of the firm of 
Peter Irving and Co., in which firm Washington Irving was for 
some years a partner. Notwithstanding the liberal payments 
made to Irving by Mr. Murray and Mr. Bentley, and the claim 
which the former attempted to establish that, as Irving was a 
resident of England at the time of the first publication of “The 
Sketch-Book ” and ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,” he was entitled to the 
benefit of British copyright, they did not succeed in preventing 
the books from.being “appropriated”’ by other publishers. In 
consequence of such appropriation and the failure of Mr. 
Murray’s suit, Irving’s receipts from the English editions of his 
later volumes were very inconsiderable. His income for the last 
ten years of his life, and the property left by him to his nephews 
and nieces (in addition to his income-producing American-copy- 
right agreements), was derived nearly exclusively from the 
royalties paid him by G. P. Putnam and Co. We are interested 
in making this correction, not only for the purpose of showing 
that Irving’s interests were well cared for by our house, but to 
make clear that there has been during the past forty years no 
lack of appreciation on the part of American readers for an 
author whose works belong to standard literature on both sides 
of the Atlantic.—We are, Sir, &c., G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York, July 7th. 





DR. AUERBACH'’S “SPINOZA.” 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaTor,’’] 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to say, in reference to an in- 
troductory remark in the review of “ Spinoza” in the number 
of the Spectator for last week, that the second title of “ A Novel,” 
instead of “ Kin Denkerleben,” was added at the express wish of 
the late Dr. Auerbach, for the English version P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Leipzig, July 17th. TAavucHnitz. 








POETRY. 


+> - 
A TRANSLATION FROM ADAM OF ST. VICTOR. 


[A smaLL portion of this translation appears in the current 
number of the Quarterly Review. As the whole is a 
characteristic specimen of Medieval verse, and appears to us to 
have been translated vigorously by the writer of the Quarterly 
article, we place it before our readers.—Eb. Spectator. } 
Animemnr ad agonem, To life’s strife, our heart renewing, 
Recolentes passionem Let us gird ourselves, reviewing 
Gloriosz virginis. How the Maid the victory won. [cious, 
Contractantes sacrum florem, Flower divine! whose scents most pre- 
Respiremus ad odorem As we touch its leaves, refresh us 
Respersiv duicedinis. Till the battle fray is done. 


A maligno spiritu. 

Luget pater, lugent cuncti: 
Roma flevit pro defuncti 
Juvenis interitu. 


Suscitatur ab Agnete, 
Turba fremit indiscrete: 
Rogum parant virgini. 
Rogus ardens reos urit, 
In furentes flamma furit, 
Dans honorem Numini. 


Grates agens Salvatori, 
Guttur offert hee lictori, 
Nee ad horam timet mori, 
Puritatis conscia. 

Agnes, Agni salutaris 
Stans ad dextram gloriaris, 
Et parentes consolaris, 
Invitans ad gaudia. 


Ne te flerent ut defunctam 


Jam ccelesti sponso junctam : 


His sub agni forma suam 
Revelavit, atque tuam 
Virginalem gloriam. 

Nos ab Agno salutari 
Non permitte separari, 
Cui te totam consecrasti: 
Cujns ope tu curasti 
Nobilem Constantiam.* 


Vas electum, vas honoris, 
Incorrupti flos odoris, 
Angelorum grata choris, 
Honestatis et pudoris 
Formam prebes sieculo. 
Palma fruens triumphali, 
Flore vernans virginali, 
Nos, indignos speciali, 
Fac Sanctorum generali 
Vel subscribi titulo. 


Choked by a malignant fiend. 

Mourns the father: sorrowing for him, 
Allin Rome with tears deplore him 
Who, so young, meets such an end. 


Agnes prays, and he reviveth, 

Which the crowd to such wrath driveth 
That the pile for her they fire ; 

She untouched, the flame outleaping 
Slays her foes, the Highest reaping 
Glory from their furious ire. 


Then her Saviour’s power confessing, 
Death no dread for her possessing, 

To the lictor’s axe with blessing 

Bows her head, Christ’s unstained bride. 
Lamb-like maid, in thy bright station 
By the Lamb, who brought Salvation, 
Thou, thy parents’ desolation 
Soothing, bidst them to thy side. 


And lest they should mourn as perished 
Thee, His bride so dearly cherished, 
He, by vision, revelation 

Gave them of thy exaltation, 

With his virgin glory crowned. 

Pray for us; permit us never 

From his faith and love to sever, 
Whose thou wert in full possession, 
From whom, through thy intercession, 
Noble Constance healing found. 


Vessel choice, of fame transcending, 
Flower of sweetness never ending, 
Thee, the Angel choirs commending, 
Hymn; fortruth and pureness, blending, 
Show the world their type in thee. 
Thou, who victory’s palm art bearing, 
And the virgin’s crown art wearing, 
Yet, for us, unworthy, caring, 

Send us help, some place preparing 
For us in Eternity. 








BOOKS. 


— 


FANNY KEMBLE’S RECORDS OF LATER LIFE.+ 


Mrs. Kemsie's Records of Later Life is a book of great interest, 


but it is not a good autobiography. 
reader cares for are seldom those which concern herself. 


The records which the 
In- 


deed, considering that it is an autobiography, we hear wonder- 
fully little of the writer’s life. There is a good deal about what 


she thought, but not much about what she did. 
cumstances, this is a distinct merit. 


Under the cir- 
The incidents of Mrs. 


Kemble’s married life concern no one but herself; but for all 
that, many women might have been tempted to treat the public 
as a judge before whom the facts were to be laid with all 
the fullness that would enable him to give a decision in 


the cause. 


Still, the omission, praiseworthy as it is, makes 


Pulchra, prudens, et illustris, 
Jam duobus Agnes lustris 
Addebat triennium : 

Proles amat hance Prefecti, 
Sed ad ejus virgo flecti 
Respuit arbitrium. 


Mira vis fidei, 
Mira virginitas, 
Mira virginei 
Cordis integritas. 
Sic Dei Filius, 
Nutu mirabili, 
Se mirabilius 
Prodit in fragili. 


Languet amans, cnbat lecto: 
Languor notus fit Prafecto, 

Maturat remedia. 

Offert muita, spondet plura 

Periturus peritura, 

Sed vilescunt omnia. 


Nuadam prostituit 
Preoses flagitiis ; 
Quam Christus induit 
‘Comarum fimbriis, 
Stolaque ceelesti. 
Ceelestis nuncius 
Assistit propius ; 
Cella libidinis 

¥it locus luminis; 
Turbantur incesti. 


Czecus amans indignatur, 
Et irrumpens prefocatur 


Fair and wise and well descended, 
Agnes, twice six summers ended, 
Entered on her thirteenth year. 

Her the Praefect’s son beholding 
Seeks, a tale of love unfolding, 
Which Christ’s bride disdains to hear. 


Wonderful power of faith, 
Wonderful chastity, 
Wonderful heart beneath 
Maidenly constancy. 

So doth the mighty Lord, 

By his most wondrous will, 
Strength to the weak accord, 
And with Himself fulfil. 


Sick and sad the baffled lover 

Lies: the Prefect’s eyes discover 
Whence his pain: the maid is brought ; 
Vain the gifts the vain man proffers, 
Vile are all his richest offers, 

In the faithful virgin’s thought. 


Disrobed, to infamous 
Dwelling of sin conveyed, 
Christ in a marvellous 

Growth of hair folds the maid, 
And a robe of Heaven ; 

When there is seen by her 

An angel messenger, 

And the vile cellar’s night 
Turns to the brightest light : 
Thence the lewd are driven. 


Blind with rage the lover fumeth, 
And is, when he thither cometh, 





the interest of the records entirely an outside interest. 
An American writer once published a book called People 
I Have Met, and that would be a more descriptive title for Mrs. 
Kemble’s work than any other that could be devised, except, 
perhaps, “ People I Have Written To.” The first volume, how- 
ever, does say something of her life in America. As a young 
woman, newly married, she gives her impressions of the rough- 
and-ready life that Philadelphia afforded in the year 1854. The 


- house she lived in, although designated by the fine-sounding 


’ 


name of “ Butler Place,’ was “in no respect superior to a 
second-rate farm-house in England.” In this she says she 
might have been content, if she had been allowed to work her 
will on garden and household. In neither, however, could 
she do what she wanted to do. The garden was forbidding 
in its soil and aspect, the household unamenable through 
the stern American independence of those who composed 
it. Probably the way in which Mrs. Kemble went to work 
accounts somewhat for her want of success. She evidently 
had not grasped the essential elements which make up Ameri- 
can character; and her statement that her “ first attempt at 
cultivating the neighbour's goodwill was a ludicrous and lament- 
able failure’? does not surprise us. “TI offered,” she says, “ to 
teach the little children of my garden and farm, and as many of 
the village children as liked to join them, to read and write; but 
found my benevolent proposal excited nothing but a sort of con- 


* On this line, Daniel has the following note :—*‘ Constantia fuit filia Constan- 
tini, gravi quidem morbo affecta. Qui auditis miraculis a Domino per bcatam 
Agnetem factis, venit ad ejus tumulum recuperind sanitatis grata, Neque eam 
spes fefellit.”’—Thesaurus, Vol. 11., p. 70. 

+ Records of Later Life. By Frances Anne Kemble, London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 1882, 
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temptuous amazement,”—an amazement which any American 
would justify, when she goes on to say that ‘“ there was a 
village school where they received instruction, for which 
they were obliged and willing to pay, to which they 
were accustomed to go, which answered all their purposes, 
fulfilled all their desires, and where the small students made 
their exits and their entrances without bob or bow, or any other 
superstitious observance of civilised courtesy.’ A feast she 
gave on her first 4th of July, in honour of American Independ- 
ence, was no more successful. “Beer and wine were liberally 
provided,” but “ neither wine nor beer was touched ;” a deplor- 
able determination on the part of feast-partakers, which may 
ultimately prove fatal to festivities. Her efforts to attain fresh 
butter more than twice a week proved equally fruitless. “ Fresh 
butter every morning ! who ever heard the like? Twice-a-week 
butter not good enough for anybody ! who ever dreamt of such 
vagaries ?”’ naturally led on to the honest avowal, on the part 
of the sober young American dairymaid, that, not to put it too 
finely, her mistress might whistle for the butter. 


The absence of success in household duties no doubt contri- 
buted to a depression that prevented Mrs. Kemble from throw- 
ing herself heartily into books, which might have done much to 
make her comparative solitude more endurable. Her past life, 
however, was no good training for that. As she more than once 
says of herself, she never really cared for reading. Books were 
not companions to her, and they were more often read at the 
request of friends, than from any instinctive desire for reading 
on the part of Mrs. Kemble. Her vocation clearly lay among 
her fellow-creatures. A quick sense of humour and a consider- 
able power of telling a story so as to make it vivid to her hearers, 
fitted her to take her place among those whose reputation for 
creating or repeating anecdote still survives. With Sydney Smith 
she was on terms of intimacy, while Lady Holland, Mrs. Grote, 
Charles Greville, and others all helped to provide her with 
copious materials. The treatment to which Lady Holland 
subjected her guests was an insuperable barrier to Mrs. 
Kembie’s intercourse with her. “The spoonfuls of dirt Lady 
Holland occasionally administered to herfriends” were too serious 
a price to pay for the delights of what Lady Tankerville called 
Lady Holland’s “ pleasant ’ouse,” unique although it was at 
that time. The anecdotes of Sydney Smith abound, and are 
far too numerous to be quoted here; but his horror 
of a dream he once had in illness, when he dreamt he 
“was chained to a rock, and being talked to death by Harriet 
Martineau and Macaulay,’ was a horror with which we can 
sincerely sympathise. Of the poet Rogers Mrs. Kemble had 
fully as high an opinion as he deserved. .1 propos of a charm- 
ing story, told by Harness, of a poor woman who, when one of 
his curates pointed out that Providence had been, upon the 
whole, very good to her, replied, “So he ’ave, sir, so he ’ave, 
mostly—I don’t deny it, but I sometimes think he ’ave taken it 
out in corns ”—Mrs. Kemble admits that “ Rogers took out his 
benevolence in the same direction,—in the corns he inflicted, 
or at any rate trod upon in others.’ One delightful battle 
of wit she gives between him and Sydney Smith, in re- 
ference to a bon-mot of Rogers upon Lady Morley, a social 
favourite, who was lacking in the charm of a musical voice. 
“There is but one voice against her in all England, and that is 
her own,” said Rogers, which epigram, when repeated to Sydney 
Smith, he could not contentedly credit to Rogers. “He never 
made it; it is not his; it isn’t a bit like him.” And on his way 
home—so short was the interval of time he allowed to elapse— 
he sent to Mrs. Kemble, under the signature of a French lady 
of the eighteenth century, the following quotation :—“ Dans 
toute l’Angleterre, il n’y a qu’une voix contre moi, ect c’est la 
mienne,” adding, “ What a dear, innocent, confiding, credulous 
creature you are! and how you do love Rogers!” The most 
human of Mrs. Kemble’s anecdotes are those she tells of Mrs. 
Grote, who, consciously or unconsciously, managed to give her 
friends boundless amusement by her mental and physical quali- 
ties combined. Those who have known “ Grota,’ as she was 
unceremoniously dubbed, will never forget the large, square- 
built figure, with high shoulders and commanding presence, 
that tramped across country, regardless alike of ploughed fur- 
rows and social conventionality. Those who associate such 
masculine traits with Mrs. Grote will be amused with the de- 
scription given by Mrs. Kemble of her dress and appearance, 
wheu she first came across her :—“ She was dressed in a bright, 
brimstone-coloured, silk gown, made so short as to show 
her feet and ankles, having on her head a_ white-satin 


hat, with a forest of white feathers ; and I remember her stand. 
ing, with her feet wide apart and her arms akimbo, in this cos. 
tume before me, and challenging me upon some political ques- 
tion, by which and her appearance I was much astonished, ang 
a little frightened.” Mrs. Kemble—like others who knew Mrs, 
Grote—recognised in her the somewhat pardonable vanity she 
had of her remarkably handsome feet and legs. Her efforts 
to display these advantages were not so pardonable. One of 
her favourite modes of calling attention to what she con- 
sidered her charms was to lie upon a sofa, with her feet 
clothed in scarlet, somewhat in a higher line than her head, 
the better to display their fine form. She has been even known 
to feign sleep, in order to afford a longer period for admiring 
contemplation. Dressed in white at an evening party, she pro- 
voked the question, “ Who is the gentleman in the white-muslin 
gown P”—while she played the part of a veritable woman in 
the capricious manner in which she made and dropped her 
friends when they ceased to give her any excitement. 

Such anecdotes might be multiplied indefinitely, if we had 
space enough to give. The description given of Mademoiselle 
d’Este is humorous in the extreme. ‘The marriage of the 
Duke of Sussex with Lady Augusta Murray could not he 
recognised at Court, but it afforded Mademoiselle d’Este some 
gratification to play the part of a Princess of the Blood, at least 
before her own servants. When staying at Belvoir Castle, she 
each evening delayed entering the dining-room until all the 
guests were seated, to avoid the slight of being handed in to 
dinner after the other women of rank who might be staying at 
the castle. In her own house, she sent her servants out of the 
room, to avoid being helped by them after any guest that 
happened to be there. 

These amusing anecdotes grow more rare as the Records pro- 
ceed. Clouds were gathering over the life of Mrs. Kemble, 
and her letters become more full of her own mental ques- 
tionings, or else are merely a diary of where she went and what 
she looked forward to doing. The year 1845 found her back in 
the theatrical profession. The circumstances leading to it are 
very properly veiled in secrecy. That it was a great trial to her 
once more to return to the theatre is not denied. The life she 
had led for nine years had not been one which had helped to 
keep up her gifts. Probably, however, the experience she had 
gained of life—completely apart as it was from her early pro- 
fession—increased her powers of representation. At least 
she had gained in depth and passion, if she felt she had lost in 
versatility and physical charm. That this was the case, the 
success which attended her return ampiy proves. The Eng- 
lish public received their old favourite with warm welcome. 
If at first London was somewhat shy of giving her an opening, 
the winter of 1847-48 found her acting with Macready at the 
Princess’s, and shortly after the Records come to ancnd. In 
the summer of 1848, Mrs, Kemble returned to America, and 
through the money she earned by giving readings she 
was soon able to realise her “long-cherished hope of pur- 
chasing a small cottage and a few acres of land in the beau- 
tiful and beloved neighbourhood of Lenox.’? In America these 
Records open, in America they close. Their form—that of 
private letters to her friends—affords little opening for criti- 
cism. Her religious questionings, if not original, are at least 
genuine; and when they are taken in combination with the 
qualities which made her great in her profession and sought 
after in society, they help to make up a character and a career 
of which the English Stage may well be proud. The Records 
themselves, written as they are without malice, and with that 
amount of reserve which commands respect, are a pleasant addi- 
tion to the memoirs of well-known people, and unlike most 
memoirs, they leave no unpleasant feeling behind. 


DICK’S WANDERINGS.* 
Tue title hardly gives a fair idea what to expect from this book. 
“Wandering” ought certainly to be taken here in Goethe’s 
wider meaning, which is found in the Wanderjahre. There 
can be no pleasanter task than to review a book like the present 
one; there is no great display of exciting incident or startling 
events, but it is replete with all the charm of Mr. Sturgis’s 
writing, tender and subtle, suggestive in the highest degree, and 
full of knowledge of the finer shades of human nature. The 
story opens when Dick was a fine, manly boy of twelve; he was of a 
bright, happy nature, with a face pleasanter to look on than many 


* Dick’s Wandering. By Julian Sturgis, author of “Little Comedie;,’ &c. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1882, 
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a handsomer one, possessed of excessive energy, with a strong 
will, and devoted, moreover, to his beautiful, young, widowed 
mother. Dick had early found out that he was a person of im- 
portance ; he was called the “ young squire,” and big men touched 
their hats to him. He felt that learning was necessary for him; 
he longed to know many things, and he wished to go to school, 
which had, besides the attraction to him of the unknown; 
perhaps also, without realising it, he rebelled already against 
petticoat government. His mother had decided he should 
go to Eton, but the immediate cause of his being sent 
was a prank he played on Mr. John Kirkby, M.P., for the 
neighbouring town of Redgate. One evening, when the M.P. 
was sitting after dinner with Hervie Langdon, Dick’s uncle 
and guardian, he gave himself up to the pleasure of criticising 
the party in power and the shortcomings of the middle-class ; 
it was always a particular pleasure to him to hear the sound of 
his own voice, and he was in great force, for he knew he was 
going to speak that evening to his devoted constituents in the 
“institute ” at Redgate :— 

“«They are strong enough to smash this Government, or any Gov- 
ernn:ent, if it comes to that, yet they are the stupidest class in Europe, 
barnone.’ Here Mr. Kirkby paused, struck a match, lighted the cigar 
which he had been holding between two of his big fingers, blew a light 
cloud, and then removing the cigar from his lips, delivered himself of 
this remarkable statement,—‘ The middle-class are fools.’ The smile 
which had been twinkling in Hervie Langdon’s eyes and lifting 
the corners of his moustache changed suddenly into one of those 
hearty bursts of laughter which had never failed to surprise Mr. 
Kirkby, during a friendship cf twenty years or more. As the 
noise of his laughter died away a small boy, who was half 
hidden behind his chair, asked innocently, ‘Are they all fools ? 
‘Hullo,’ said Hervie Langdon, ‘what are you doing here, young man ? 
Why didn’t you go with the other children? He put his hand back, 
and drew his little nephew into the fuller light...... Dragged 
from his post of observation, this little hero showed no embarrassment 
in the presence of his elders. He looked his uncle in the face with 
his inquiring eyes, as he answered him, ‘I like to stay with the men, 
and I like politics; but is it true, Uncle Hervie, that all the middle- 
class are fools?’ .... . ‘You be off to your mother,’ Mr. Langdon 
said, ‘and tell Ossie and Betty to go to bed; good-night, dear boy, 
and put off being a politician as long as you can.’ ‘Why?’ asked 
Dick, pushing his hair back from his forehead, preparing to receive 
instruction ; but his uncle only patted his cheek and smiled as usual. 
His uncle Hervie’s smiles were very mysterious to Dick. Now, it 
happened that on that evening Mr. Langdon’s son had not waited for 
his father’s commands, but had gone to bed, because he felt lazy, 
which he often did. Therefore Master Osbert was already 
drifting peacefully towards slumber, when he was disturbed by 
the sudden entrance of his cousin.” 2 
Dick had the air of a conspirator, and he roused Ossie up with the 
splendid plan of getting out, and getting on to the back of the 
carriage, and so to Redgate, without old “ Peter” knowing, and to 
hear him speak. ‘ Now, ‘ Peter’ was the name which those little 
boys, for some humorous reason only known to themselves, had 
conferred on Mr. Kirkby.” It was not long before the boys were 
stealing down the passage, with their shoes in their hands and 
the spirit of adventure in their hearts. Just when the dis- 
tinguished Member was winding up his oration witha panegyric 
to the “representatives of that commerce which is the pride of 
England, you the middle-class, from which I am proud to have 
sprung!” there was heard a clear, young voice, calling, ‘“ Peter, 
Peter!” Hervie Langdon leaned quickly forward in his chair, 
and stared into the darkness under the opposite gallery; and Mr. 
Kirkby, who was not very quick to hear, held up a large hand, 
with fingers outspread, and when silence was secured, asked, in 
his fullest and most patronising tones, “ Did I not hear some- 
body ask a question?” He waited with a tolerant smile; he 
had the air of one who was about to crush a beetle in the kind- 
est possible way, but still crush it. Then, uttered in the same 
clear treble, came the words, “ You said the middle-class were 
fools.” “ Eh, what,” cried Mr. Kirkby, astonished, ‘‘ what is 
that?” ‘Didn’t he, Uncle Hervie? It was when you were 
smoking after dinner. Didn't he tell you the middle-class were 
fools,” after these words, there was a remarkable silence. Then 
old Durley’s beery chuckle was heard, “So they be,” he 
muttered. And so Dick went to Eton. 

The relation between Dick and his mother is treated with the 
greatest skill and understanding ; this part of the book is almost 
the most masterly of the whole; the gradual change in the 
characters of each, how out of her very love grew unhappiness 
for them both and estrangement is very true to nature, touched 
with great feeling, and admirably worked out. To Mrs. Hart- 
land, who was left a widow after a year of married life, her son 


was the most important of the race of men; he was a source of 


strength, too, for from being the most helpless of women, the 





filled her life with doing little things for Dick’s sake. She ae- 
quired knowledge, that she might do everything for him. On 
the one hand, she regarded him with awe, as the representative 
of all the Hartlands, and the son of her own saint and hero; on 
the other, she considered him her own possession, and so precious 
that it was her duty to keep him safe, by exacting perfect 
obedience. The first time that Mrs. Hartland felt herself at a 
loss and perplexed was when Dick was seventeen; he had come 
home with all his honours; he had won the sculling match, and 
brought an excellent character from his master, and yet he told 
her quietly he wished to leave at Christmas. Moreover, he had 
not yielded at once, when she showed him the absurdity of such 
a course. ‘ Was it possible that there was a flaw in his charac- 
ter? Could it be that he was self-willed ?” Dick left at Christ- 
mas, very sorry to grieve his mother,—this he did not know, how 
much it cost her to give in; but he was sure he was right, he 
felt he could fit himself better for his life elsewhere than at 
Eton. He was, however, prepared to yield in a matter of 
less importance, and accept a tutor. By great good-fortune, 
a tutor was found who threw himself with a sort of frenzy into 
all his schemes, and was able to show him where to look for 
answers to all or most of his questions. Fabian Deane was 
quite unlike other young men, and took pride in being so. He 
became fifty times more zealous than Dick, who originally 
kindled his zeal; and it was lucky that Dick had a cool head, or 
he would have been carried away by Fabian Deane’s theories. 
The two young men spent many months in quiet reading and 
many more in travel, in which they studied profoundly land 
and its occupants in all European countries. So it happened that 
at twenty Dick knew more on the subject than many a pro- 
minent politician, but “the only definite purpose which he had 
formed was that he would keep his property, as far as he could, 
in his own hands; that he would not limit in any way his 
power of doing as he liked with this interesting land.” We 
have dwelt at great length on Dick and the opening of his life, 
because it strikes us that Mr. Sturgis has given us a study of a 
character very unlike any of the ordinary heroes of novels. 
Dick is real and spontaneous in his thoughts and actions. He 
is a very fine young fellow, justly popular with every one. He 
does not get into scrapes, and yet he is not a prig. His nature 
is so fresh, simple, and straightforward, that he is innocently 
sure that he understands all men’s motives without any trouble. 
Nevertheless he has to confess that he never can be certain what 
his cousin Ossie will do next. He feels also sometimes doubtfal 
how far he understands women; they seem to do so many un- 
expected things. The scene where he tells his mother of his 
intention not to resettle the land on his coming of age is very 
ably described; he had had for some time an uneasy feeling 
that she might be hurt, and though he kept saying over and 
over again to himself that he had no intention of trying experi- 
ments or parting with the land, and that she must see he was 
right to wish to keep the power in his own hands, to be able to 
do what was right, still, he could not banish the thought from 
his mind that it would cause her distress, aud this he shrank 
from doing. However, as he knew he must tell her, he seized 
the first opportunity, when all the guests who had been staying 
there for his coming of age had left,— 

“The next minute he had made the necessary effort, and begun to 
speak. He stood looking out of the window, and he tried to tell her 
of his next visit to his lawyer, and of the formal deed which he was 
going to execute, as he had told her a thousand times of some small 
plan for the morrow. When he had finished, he still looked out of 
the window, but he saw nothing; he was intent on listening, and it 
seemed strangely long before he heard her words. When she 
spoke, she spoke very quietly, but there was something in her 
tone which sent a shock to his heart. ‘Are you going to 
sell the place?’ she asked. ‘No, no,’ cried Dick, ‘I am not 
going to do anything with the place; everything is to be as it 
is, only want to be able to do what it may be right to do some 
day, to keep the power.’ ‘ To keep the power!’ she repeated, bitterly. 
Though she spoke bitterly, her first great fear was gone. She was 
so far relieved, that she could find further relief in speech. The 
feeling of ill-usage which had hurt her so long, which had been 
shown so seldom and never expressed, save in some slight hint or 
polite refusal to interfere, found words at last,—words which half 
frightened her by their vehemence. ‘You have never considered 
me,’ she said. ‘Perhaps there is no reason why you should consider 
me, or ask my advice, or even tell me what you are planning; but 
I did think, I did hope, that you would consider the wishes of your 
father, who is dead. He always looked forward, when you were a 
baby, he looked forward to the time when you would resettle the 
land as every Hartland had settled it before; and when he was gone, 
I tried to study, that I might know what he wished, and be able to 
tell you, and you never cared to ask; and now I have nothing to tell 
you, except that you are doing what he—what your father-——’ ‘ But, 





feeling of responsibility made her stronger day by day,—she 


mother,’ said Dick, for something stopped her speech, ‘ Mother, don’t 
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you see that I am going to do nothing with the place. I only want to 
keep myself free till 1 know better.’ ‘And do you think that you 
will know better than your father and your grandfather, and all who 
have gone before? Yes, that is just what you do think; you have 
always thought that you knew best about everything. It was the 
same at school. You made up your mind to leave; you thought 
that, mere child as you were, you were a better judge than your 
mother, and your uncle Hervie, and John Kirkby, and your tutor, and 
everybody. You have always been like that, always self-willed, 
and I don’t want to blame you; I know that people have 
always liked you and flattered you, and made you think your- 
self a great man, and > ©No, mother,’ said Dick. He was 
amazed and shocked. He could not bear to hear her speak like 
this. He had always admired her for her dignity and simplicity, 
her self-control and calm. She had been to him, long before he had 
thought about it, his standard of perfect ladyhood, by which he 
measured other women. Now, she seemed to him for the first time 
to be speaking wildly ; he was shocked, and almost frightened. Once 
or twice there flashed across him the uncomfortable idea, with which 
Betty’s engagement had inspired him, that perhaps he did not under- 
stand women. It was an idea by no means pleasant to Dick, for he. 
was apt to congratulate himself on understanding people so easily. 
If one-half of mankind were really so hard to read, it might not be 
so easy a matter, after all, to direct his course through life.” 








It is impossible to follow Dick in detail through all his wan- 
dering, and we can but glance at some of the other characters. 
Fabian Deane is, perhaps, the least well drawn among them. 
He is meant to be so full of exaggerated enthusiasms, that it 
has been perhaps difficult to avoid exaggerating his exaggera- 
tions. We think that Dick’s estimate of Ossie’s character was, 
on the whole, correct,—that he was always like the last fellow he 
was with. But he was lovable withal, and had a great wish 
to be loved, which somewhat redeemed his selfishness and intense 
laziness. There is but a slight sketch of Miss Susan Bond, but 
it is excellent,—“ She was a popular girl, and even more clever 
than popular. She was not pretty, but she was always well 
dressed, she danced well and with all sorts of partners, she had 
good teeth, and was much given to langhter, she had a reputa- 
tion for making things go off well.” And then Kitty Holeroft, 
—it is seldom we have met with so attractive a young person as 
this American girl that Dick and his companions made acquaint- 
ance with in Palestine. She was a constant puzzle to Dick, who 
told himself that all American girls are clever, able to take care 
of themselves, and unable to do without the admiration of men. 
He felt sure of her cleverness, but could, then, her simplicity be 
genuine ? Was it not a form of consummate artfulness, a super- 
fine affectation ? He felt he could not reconcile this apparent sim- 
plicity and the frankness of her speech with her experience of 
fashionable life, and even more with her undoubted cleverness. He 
could not resist the charm of her ways, but he would not allow 
himself to be convinced of her goodness; he distrusted both himself 
aud her, and caused both himself and her much unnecessary 
pain by the warp his mind got with regard to her. The girl found 
out quickly enough the state of the case. ‘‘ Some day, you will 
discover you are profoundly cynical about women.” “It makes 
meso mad, when men call women clever. They either mean 
that we have got some poor little accomplishments, like twanging 
the guitar, for instance,—or else it means that we are designing 
and horrid.” How Dick ended his wandering, we must leave 
our readers to tind out for themselves. 





PIONEERING IN THE FAR EAST.* 
Books of travel may be divided into two classes, the literary and 
the business-like. The typical examples of the first class owe 
such value as they may have primarily to manner, and only 
secondarily to matter; they belong to the artistic region, and 
their subject is an accidental rather than an essential thing, 
being chosen, it would often seem, less for its intrinsic interest 
than for the sake of its literary suggestions,—the picturesque 
descriptions, the shafts of satire, the strokes of humour where- 
with the practised craftsman can adorn any theme, just as Dean 
Swift, according to Stella, could write charmingly about a broom- 
stick, Mr. Helms’ work belongs undoubtedly to the first of these 
classes. It has many literary merits of a solid, unpretentious 
order, but it is clearly not intended to be regarded as a 
contribution to literature, save in the general way in which any 
book may be so described. Mr. Helms did not visit the countries 
in which he has sojourned for the purpose of writing about 
them; his various journeys have been undertaken as simple 
matters of business ;, but having, in the pursuit of his vocation, 
made many observations which seemed to him to have more 
than a merely commercial or personal interest, he has set them 


* Pioneering in the Far East, and Journeys to California in 1849 and to the White 
Sea in 1878. By Ludvig Verner Helms, London: W. H, Allen and Co. 
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in order in this volume, and in so doing has undoubtedly con. 
ferred a real benefit upon those who are ready to welcome the 
information which he has to impart. Were his book as full of 
defects as it is of merits, the value and interest of the facts 
given in it would be denied by no person capable of appraising 
them. ili 

The ground covered by Mr. Helms ia his various voyages is 
so extensive, that any adequate account of his record of them 
is impossible in the brief compass of a newspaper review, and 
the critic is, therefore, compelled to leave untouched a good deal 
of matter that well deserves notice. We have chapters on the 
Island of Bali, on Cambodia and Siam, on Borneo, on California 
in 1850 and 1872, on a short visit made in the latter year to 
China and Japan, and on a mining expedition to the shores of 
Lapland, in addition to the elaborate account of pioneering 
work in Borneo, which will, perhaps, at the present time, be 
considered the most interesting portion of the volume. The 
story told in the pages devoted to California, or rather to San 
Francisco, which Mr. Helms made his head-quarters, is a curious 
episode in the history of Western civilisation; and the author's, 
account of his first experiences of the city of the Golden Gate, 
which has all the interest of romance, proves how solid is the 
substratum of fact in Mr. Bret Harte’s fascinating studies of 
life in those early days of feverish and reckless excitement. At 
the date of Mr. Helms’ first visit, but three years had elapsed 
since the time when the district had been an all but unin. 
habited waste, the Jesuit Mission at Dolores, five miles 
from the present city, being almost the only settlement; 
and, as he says, ‘the traveller might gallop across the plains 
for days without seeing any sign of human life, except, per- 
haps, a half-savage Mexican, with his broad-brimmed sombrero 
long spurs, and lasso; or it might be, a stray trapper or Indian, 
for these latter still hold their own in Upper California.” The 
discovery of gold had almost in a day peopled the region with, 
probably, the most curious throng which the world has ever 
seen; and Mr. Helms had the good-fortune to assist—in the 
ecclesiastical sense of the word—at the laying of the corner- 
stones of what was for years a unique civilisation. Every one 
was mad with the thirst for wealth, and until wealth had been 
secured, so important a matter as comfort was not to be thought 
of. Fancy prices were paid for the luxury of a blanket upon 
the floor, and innumerable fleas and rats of a most sociable dis- 
position were thrown in for nothing. In one of the best hotels 
it was found necessary to lie in bed under the protection of an 
umbrella, and the traveller who took his walks abroad waded 
through deep, soft sand. or through equally deep and still softer 
mud, The human figures were in harmony with the background. 
All countries seemed to have contributed to the new settlement 
the citizens they could best spare, and some of Mr. Helms’ plea- 
santest acquaintances were, he afterwards discovered, ex-convicts 
from Australia. Of such a place, at such a period, the baldest 
account could not but be interesting, and the story, as told here, 
is very vivid and realisable; but one naturally hastens on to 
those chapters in which Mr. Helms has newer and more special 
information to communicate. 

The number of facts crowded into the account of the author’s 
residence and work in Borneo renders intelligible condensation 
difficult, and it will only be possible to present some induce- 
ment for inquirers to go to the book itself. So little has 
been known of Borneo, that it may not be gratuitous to say 
that its importance is largely due to its mineral wealth; and 
Mr. Helms, in the first instance, went out as the agent of a 
commercial firm, to buy up antimonial ore, and generally to 
develope the trade of the country, which in 1852, the year of 
his arrival, was yet insignificant, the trading community con- 
sisting of a few Chinese and Klings, whose shops in native- 
built huts made up the bazaar of Kuching, the capital of 
Sarawak. It was in the year 1839 that an English gentleman, 
Mr. James Brooke, afterwards known to all the world as “ Rajah 
Brooke,’ had appeared upon the scene, and, fired with the enthu- 
siasm of civilisation, had, to quote the words of Mr. Helms, 
attempted,— 

“To stop and turn back the savagery and decay of centuries; to 
step in between the oppressor and the oppressed, with a code of 
morals and ideas of justice hardly comprehensible to them ; to brave 
all the perils of open enmity and secret treachery, and of warlike 
expeditions in feverish jungles; all the anxieties of pecuniary defi- 
ciencies for the wants of government; and, almost worst of all, in 
his case, the persecution of countrymen, who, with pardonable in- 


capacity to appreciate the circumstances in which the Rajah laboured, 
combined the unpardonable assumption to judge him.” 


When Mr. Helms took up his residence on the island, much 
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had been achieved, but the Commission of Inquiry into the 


Rajah’s action in Borneo, which had been appointed by the 
English Government, was about to sit at Singapore, and a tem- 
porary gloom overshadowed the small English community at 
Sarawak, where it was naturally felt that the Rajah’s prestige 
might be impaired. Mr. Helms, however, saw at once, and soon 
felt by practical experience, how much the thirteen years of Six 
James Brooke’s rule had accomplished for the cause of civilisa- 
tion. Personal security had been attained; the Dyaks, Malays, 
and Chinese had been trained to habits of peaceful industry ; 
and Mr. Helms found as few impediments in the way of his 
enterprise as he might have found in a long-established Euro- 
pean settlement. His business during the first two years spent 
by him iv Sarawak was the working and shipping of 
the antimony ore, and though progress was slow, it was 
sure, every month witnessing some decided, though, per- 
haps, comparatively slight advance. In 1855, the commer- 
cial enterprise which Mr. Helms had been sent out to establish 
had grown to such an extent, that those interested considered 
that the time was ripe for enlarging their operations, and thereby 
assisting Sir James Brooke’s efforts for the development of the 
resources of the country. The Borneo Company, which may 
some day be recognised as of hardly less importance than the 
great commercial organisation which laid the foundations of our 
Indian Empire, was thus established, and the business which 
Mr. Helms had founded was taken over by it. Its ultimate 
objects were, however, more extensive than the carrying-on of 
any single industry. Trade, mining, and agriculture were all 
included in its programme; and a considerable measure of 
speedy, if not of immediate, success might reasonably have 
been expected, even by the least sanguine. Whatever hopes were 
entertained were, however, doomed to disappointment by the 
terrible catastrophe of the Chinese insurrection, in which lives 
were lost, property sacrificed, and civilisation indefinitely thrown 
back. For the causes of this calamitous rising readers must be 
referred to Mr. Helms’ volume, where will also be found a pain- 
fully interesting record of its various incidents, as noted down in a 
diary kept by a friend of the author’s, who was at once an actor 
in, and a spectator of, its terrible scenes. Slowly the Borneo 
Company recovered from a shock which threatened to be fatal 
to its existence; but its real history as a potent factor in the 
cause of civilisation now lies wholly in the future, instead of, as 
it might have been, partly in the past. Much has doubtless 
been accomplished, but it has been in the way of laying found- 
ations rather than in the raising of a structure, though when 
the structure is really raised, it will be all the more permanent 
for the solidity and security of its base. That Borneo and the 
group of islands to which it belongs are destined to play an im- 
portant part in the history of the world, will hardly be doubted 
by any careful observer of the course of events. 

The second of the two long chapters on Borneo is largely 
devoted to a discussion of the merits of the unfortunate mis- 
understanding between Sir James Brooke and his nephew, 
Captain Brooke; and in spite of Mr. Helms’ well deserved re- 
spect and affection for the Rajah, he is clearly of opinion that, 
so far as the special question at issue was concerned, the right 
was clearly on Captain Brooke’s side. Judging simply from the 
documentary evidence, which seems to be given in these pages 
with both fullness and impartiality, we should say that Mr. 
Helms is almost certainly right in his verdict; but we may doubt 
whether it was worth while to revive an unfortunate and now 
happily half-forgotten controversy, which is of interest only to a 
few, and which has value only as a particular illustration of the 
melancholy general fact’ that real nobility of nature and har- 
mony of aim do not hinder the very best of men from miser- 
ably misunderstanding each other. 

The pages containing the greatest amount of perfectly novel 
information are, we think, those of the chapter entitled, “The 
White Sea,” in which are to be found the particulars of an in- 
teresting though unsuccessful mining expedition to the east coast 
of Lapland; but to give even a bare summary of Mr. Helms’ 
adventures in this unfamiliar and inhospitable region would 
extend this review to an inordinate length. Pioneering in the 
East is a book which justifies its title, for the author has done 
good pioneer’s work; and it is a volume which may be recom- 
mended to the general reader, as well as to the student who is 
in search of special information. Mr. Helms’ style is not per- 
fect,—we are now and then reminded that we are reading the 
English of a foreigner; but in such a book one may easily par- 
don these lapses, when the writing in general is clear, fluent, 


and thoroughly business-like, with no naughtiness of superfluity 
which in literature is nearly as bad as a superfluity of naughti- 
ness. <A word of praise must be given to the illustrations, which 
are simply admirable ; better lithographs we have never seen. 


DR. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 

A VENERABLE Free-kirk Edinburgh minister is reported to have 

held the following colloquy with one of his sons, at the family 

supper-table on a certain “sabbath” night :—“ Weel, Jamie, 

where have ye been the nicht?” “Oh, I went to hear Dr. 

N .’ © And what did he say to you?” “ He was trying to 

reconcile Paul and James.” “ Reconcile Paul and James! 1 

never heard that they had cast oot ” (i.e., anglice, “ quarrelled ”’). 

We have been forcibly reminded of this story by the volumes 

before us, for Dr. Davidson’s “ Introduction ” is nothing, if not 

an exhibition to the world of the “casting oot” among them- 
selves of nearly all the writers of the New Testament, while, un- 

fortunately, he makes no attempt whatever to “reconcile ” them. 

The author’s failure, however, in conciliatory effort is, perhaps, 
the less to be regretted, except on account of his own imper- 

cipience, as St. Paul himself, in his letter to the Galatians, dis- 
tinctly proclaims the non-existence of the irreconcilable “ schools 
of thought ” which, according to the Tiibingen hypothesis, as 
here endorsed by Dr. Davidson, rent the early Church in twain. 
St. Paul would have tolerated a various “use” in secondary 
matters, and he would have become “ weak” to St. Peter, in 
order that he might win him over to a higher apprehension of 
Christian liberty, if he had found him simply adhering in good- 
faith to Mosaic ritual, because he was unable to recognise that 
its character was accidental and transitory, and must lose itself 
in the essential and abiding. But he could not, by his silence, 
give seeming sanction for a moment to a policy which was 
temporising, compromising, which was in direct contradiction 
to principles admitted, and elsewhere acted on, by St. Peter 
himself, and which, in strictly logical consideration, was nothing 
less, nothing other, than the building-up again of the “ things ” 
which Christ “ destroyed.” St. Peter “was to be blamed,” or, ac- 
cording to the Revised Version, “stood condemned,” not because 
he appeared at Antioch as the leader of a party opposed to “ Paul- 
inismus,” but because, while agreeing in principle with St. Paul, 
he “ dissembled.” St. Peter was a very different sort of person 
from St. Paul, and we have no doubt that, as the Apostle to the 
Circumcision, he betook himself ultimately to Babylonia, still a 
great centre at the time of Hebrew thought and of Hebrew 
mercantile activity. But his First Epistle, which we hold 
to be both authentic and genuine, is of a purely Catholic 
character, and the early Church was universally of opinion 
that he was the very first of the Apostles who opened the 
gate for the Gentiles to all the privileges of Christian liberty 
and sonship; yet Dr. Davidson is of a contrary mind, and 
he seems to think that he cannot honour St. Paul sufficiently, 
though he honours him at best in a very jejune, dry-as-dust 
kind of way, unless he first of all robs St. Peter of the merit 
which he undoubtedly claims at our hands. 

Dr. Davidson is of opinion that great and permanent results 
in New-Testament inquiry have been effected by the Tiibingen 
School. But water does not rise above its level, and no abiding 
guidance for the honest critical student is to be obtained from a 
system which arose from the reading of an exorbitant “inner 
consciousness ” into the patent facts of history, and from its 
alleged discovery of a “ literary purpose ” in documents which, no 
doubt, have a special reason for claiming to exist, but which are 
penetrated through and through by the most transparent sim- 
plicity. However, our author does not follow his leaders entirely 
blindfold. He accepts the authenticity of the “ Philippians,” 
which is heresy according to Baur, who will receive no epistle 
as dicht Paulinischer, except the “ Romans,” both “ Corinthians,” 
and “ Galatians.’ On the other hand, he insists on the authen- 
ticity of the “title” of the “ Ephesians,” notwithstanding the 
fact that such scholars as Olshausen have all but demonstrated 
that the letter was an encyclical oue, and his pleading in favour 
of the commonly received “ title” seems to be dominated by the 
a priori conclusion that the author could not have been St. Paul. 
And this is the form of Dr. Davidson’s argument :—“'The in- 
scription to the ‘Ephesians’ must be retained, the writer of 
the letter appears to have known nothing of the Church to 





* An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, and 
Theological. By Samuel Davidson, D.D, Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
2 vols. London: Longmans. 1882. 
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which he wrote, there are many expressions which St. Paul could 
never have employed, and, therefore, the document must be pro- 
nounced to be the composition of a later date and another hand. 
Q. E.D.!” No further comment is necessary, on a logic like 
this. 

According to the Tiibingen School, the two most uncom- 
promising champions who ever entered the lists of theological 
controversy were the respective authors of the Apocalypse 
and of the Gospel of St. John. According to Dr. Davidson, 
however, St. John’s Gospel is not “polemical,” and he can 
only express his astonishment that “ so great an author should 
be utterly unknown.” He says it is “singular.” ‘To us, as to 
most people, it is very singular indeed; but let us hear what 
Neander has to say on the subject :— 

“*So far from this Gospel having been written by a man of the 

second century, we cannot even imagine a man existing in that century 
so little affected by the contrarieties of his times, and so far exalted 
above them. Could an age involved in perpetual contradictions, an 
age of religious materialism, anthropomorphism, and one-sided in- 
tellectualism have given birth to a production like this, which has no 
trace of one of these deformities ? How mighty must the man have 
been who in that age could produce from his own mind such an 
image of Christ as this ? And this man, moreover, in a period almost 
destitute of eminent minds, remained in total obscurity, as if it had 
been necessary for the master-spirit, who felt in himself the capacity 
and the calling to accomplish the greatest achievement of the day, to 
resort to a pitiful trick to smuggle his ideas into circulation ?” 
As an expositor, Dr. Davidson writes from without inwards, 
but never seems to get to the heart of any one of the New- 
Testament documents; and his summary of the teaching of 
the Epistle to the Galatians simply loses the significance 
of its pregnant contents, as if the “faith” which the 
Apostle pleads for with such fervour and such emphasis had 
been a mere acceptance of a forensic deliverance on a question 
of law, and not a rooted, filial trust, the growing realisation 
within his disciples of the very faith of Christ himself in the 
absolutely righteous will of a perfect Father. 

We do not forget, however, while we thus write, that Dr. 
Davidson is a veteran and well-read student in Biblical criticism, 
and his industry is entitled to our sincere commendation. In- 
deed, no clergyman, or recognised public teacher of religious 
truth, should feel quite satisfied that he has made himself ac- 
quainted with the latest phase of rationalistic critical inquiry— 
rationalistic, but still claiming to oceupy a plane of thought and 
belief far above that occupied by the Agnostic—without perusing 
the two volumes before us. Nevertheless, they are very dry, 
and very dull, unless, indeed, we ought to qualify this statement 
with the additional one that we never met with anything in 
Biblical criticism more pathetically ridiculous than the pas- 
sage on page 203, Vol. IL, in which our author, confounding 
the experience of St. Paul on the road to Damascus with 
the later “inner revelation” of the “ filial constitution of 
humanity,” proceeds to maintain that the Apostle to the 
Gentiles is the great authority on whom to lean in affirmmg 
the purely visionary character of all the so-called appear- 
ances of Christ after his death on the Cross. Accordingly, 
Dr. Davidson would have us believe that a rich, prosperous Jew 
flung to the winds in a moment name, fame, honour, obligation, 
troops of friends, and his money too, at the behest, which proved 
to be imperative, of a mere “inner” phantasy. With a new 
application of the old phrase, we would say, “ Let a Jew believe 
this.” An “epileptic”? woman, a shrewd tent-maker with a large 
fortune, and some five hundred other people, became the subjects 
of an immense illusion, and hence the origin of the society which 
has poured the life-blood of a new hope into the heart of 
humanity! A company of “forced” cucumbers suddenly 
imagined themselves to be penetrated with genuine sunlight, 
and succeeded in deluding a large section of the world, even up 
to the days of Dr. Davidson, into thinking that there was such 
a thing as sunlight in nature, though science now knows quite 
well that the solar luminary existed only in the imaginations of 
those exceptional cucumbers. 

Dr. Davidson knows German, and instead of quoting, as an 
authority, the author of Supernatural Religion, we would, in 
conclusion, request him to turn again to—for, of course, he has 
already read—Dr. Beyschlag’s lecture on “The Resurrection.” 
The arguments of Beyschlag are simply impregnable. The 
“visionary” hypothesis of the Resurrection of our Lord has 
been blown to fragments by this masterly essay, and Dr. 
Davidson would certainly “improve” a new revision of his 
“Introduction” by taking special note of Beyschlag’s conten- 
tion, and by carefully indicating, as the German Professor so 








emphatically does, the importance which St. Paul attached to 
matter-of-fact experience, as compared with moods of which he 
could give no intelligible account at all. 





MR. KETTLEWELL’S THOMAS A KEMPIS* 
Mr. Kertteweit is already known as the writer of an able, 
if not a convincing work on the authorship of the De Tinitatione 
Christi. Incidentally, though not always briefly, he touches on 
the same subject in the present volumes. Long passages are 
quoted from the Soliloquy of the Soul, which A Kempis js 
known to have written, and compared with the book, which is 
supposed to have had a circulation throughout Europe second 
only to the Bible. 

The author is apparently less sure of his ground than 
formerly. On page 10, indeed, he writes of A Kempis as the 
undoubted author of the De Imitatione, but elsewhere he alludes 
to the subject less confidently, and as though, despite his 
arguments, it remained a vexata quaestio. The greater portion 
of Thomas 4 Kempis’s long life, for he lived to be upwards of 
ninety, was spent in composing devotional treatises, and in 
transcribing in a firm and beautiful hand the works of famous 
authors. He lived, be it remembered, before the age of printing, 
and like other monks of the so-called “ dark ages” performed a 
task of almost inestimable value. It has been said that “ not 
one reader in a thousand knows anything whatever of his 
history and character,” and Mr. Kettlewell considers that 
the confused notion that prevails about him justifies the 
publication of a work in which the endeavour is made to 
gather together the “scattered materials,” and “to weave 
them as far as possible into something like a full-length por- 
trait.’ Great labour and the most protracted research have 
been expended on this attempt, but the result, we regret to say, 
is far from satisfactory. We see the saintly devotee, and have 
ample evidences produced of his piety, but we do not see the 
man. Weare told by his first biographer, and can well believe, 
that “as he taught others and as he instructed them, both by 
word of mouth and of writing, even so he lived,” and Mr. Kettle- 
well’s copious narrative corroborates this statement. Thomas 
Kempis was as devoutin lifeasin print, and his piety, although not 
free from whatis morbidand superstitious, was profoundly sincere. 
A monk must be inevitably one-sided. We do not expect to find 
largeness of vision in the cloistered cell. The world is shut out, 
anda monk’s chief object, if true to his vows, is to crush down 
not only the passions which all Christians deem sinful, but such 
as are in themselves beautiful and innocent. The life of “a 
religious” is not the noblest life, but it is far from being neces- 
sarily ignoble, and there have been periods in which earnest 
and high-minded men and women were forced to seek for rest 
and security within conventual walls. Even the hermit in the 
desert was not without his vocation, and Mr. Kettlewell, who is 
a little too fond of preaching long sermons, moralises on the 
ascetic virtues of solitude and silence. It is not without sym- 
pathy that he records the following anecdotes given by A 
Kempis. The first is on silence :— 

“There was in the upper country a certain monk of the Cistercian 
Order, a careful guardian of his mouth, and a diligent observer of 
the discipline of the cloister. This man, kindled with the zeal of 
devotion, used scarcely to speak a single word in a week. To whom 
the Abbot said, for sake of relief, ‘I give you permission to speak 
sometimes with your Brethren.’ The man answered, ‘Oh, Reverend 
Father, I do not desire to have such a permission.’ Hearing this, 
the Abbot was edified by the answer of the Brother in his being 
willing to remain silent.” 


The second anecdote illustrates the blessedness of solitude :— 


“A certain Brother of the Order of Regulars, being sent out of 
doors, and having completed his business, wished to return quickly 
home, that he might more freely have leisure for God in silence. 
But having set out on his way, he found a certain traveller, who said 
that he had visited various places for the purpose of seeing holy 
persons and monasteries. Being interrogated concerning religious 
houses, he said he had been, among others, in the sacred cloisters of the 
Carthusians. And whenhe had told many good things of the position 
of that place, as being on a lofty mountain, and of the close solitude 
and the strictness of the Brethren living there, he at length said :— 
‘I found there a Brother with whom IJ could freely speak, and, from 
curiosity, I asked him, ‘‘ How long a time hast thou dwelt here *” 
who replied, “Forty years have glided by, and, in the interim, I 
have not seen the outer gate by which I first entered,”’ which leads A 
Kempis to remark, ‘O, how rare and foreign is that to many religious 
persons in these times, who regard it as the punishment of a prison 
if, within the year, they may not go beyond the railings of the 
monastery and the outside wall for the sake of rambling about.’ ”’ 








* Tamed Kempis and the Brothers of Common Life. By the Rev. 8. Kettlewell. 
2 vols. London: Kegan Pauland Co, 1882, 
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—_————_— 
Thomas & Kempis was born about 1379, and his long life com- 


prises one of the worst periods in ecclesiastical history. There 
were, in the first place, two, or even three, rival Popes contend- 
ing for the throne of St. Peter,—men of corrupt minds, of san- 
guinary cruelty, of sordid avarice. The Council of Constance 
deposed them, and placed Martin V. in the Papal Chair, and his 
pontificate is said to have been principally devoted to two 
objects,—the recovery of the States of the Church, and the 
amassing of wealth. This Council is everlastingly infamous 
for its condemnation of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
and the Emperor Sigismond shares the guilt and shame of that 
odious sentence. “I came voluntarily to this Council,” said Huss, 
« ynder the public faith of the Emperor, here present ;” but 
Sigismond—such was the immoral piety of the age—had been 
persuaded that it was his duty to violate his written word, rather 
than to protect a heretic. Then followed the religious war in 
Bohemia, a war waged with Papal sanction, protracted for 
many years, and full of indescribable horrors; and then, to 
mention but one more political event that occurred before the 
death of A Kempis, in the year 1453, Constantinople, to the 
dismay of all Christian Europe, fell into the hands of the 
Turks. 

In days like that, so full of peril to body and soul, we need 
scarcely wonder at the feeling which prompted so many earnest- 
minded men and women to lead a life dedicated entirely to 
religion. The objects proposed by the “ Brothers of Common 
Life” were almost wholly praiseworthy. They were bound by 
no irrevocable vows, and like Paul, laboured with their own 
hands. When Thomas was a boy, the Society had recently 
been formed, and to it, like his brother John before him, he 
was chiefly indebted for his education. The Brotherhood shared 
all things in common, and was in high repute for learning, as 
well as sanctity. The members chiefly lived by transcribing 
books, and they also paid much attention to Classical studies, 
and to the training of youth :— 

“They boldly and at once cast away,” says Mr. Kettlewell, “the 

whole, insipid absurdities of Scholasticism, now become mere lumber, 
and turned from the perplexing and useless to the sound and needful, 
—from modern barbarism to the simplicity and purity of the ancients. 
era The schools of the Brethren cultivated an improved Latin 
with so much success, and in the sequel advanced with so great a 
zeal the study of Greek, as to train and send forth the most eminent 
of the revivers of ancient literature at the close of the fifteenth and 
the commencement of the sixteenth centuries.” 
Wherever there were Brothers’ houses, there many scholars 
might be found, and Thomas received his education at Deventer, 
in the diocese of Utrecht. This was the centre, according to 
his biographer, of a great religious movement a hundred and 
fifty years before the Reformation. The Bible was constantly 
studied as well as transcribed by the Brothers, and their founder, 
Gerard, seems to have walked in the steps of the great mystic 
Tauler, whose works won the admiration of Luther. Every 
period of Church history has had its band of protesters against 
the corruptions of the Romish Church. The work of A Kempis 
and of the pious men with whom he laboured was practical 
rather than aggressive. They loved better to inculcate truths 
than to attack abuses, and in many respects they were not in 
advance of the times. Mr. Kettlewell points out that in his 
numerous writings A Kempis does not allude to the Pope or to 
the Papal Court more than two or three times, and then not in 
enthusiastic terms, and there are indications that he was not 
addicted to Mariolatry. But the life led by the Brothers of 
Common Life, and consequently by Thomas himself, was 
not free from superstition. Their faith in the virtue of 
poverty was strong, and on one occasion, “ having found some 
florins hidden in the cell of a Brother who died suddenly, they 
caused him to be buried without prayers, and without the 
honours they usually paid to their deceased Brethren.” A Kempis 
wrote a great number of short biographies, not only of the 
Brothers at Deventer, but also of the Canons Regular at the 
Monastery of St. Agnes, of which he was afterwards the sub- 
prior. The librarian at Deventer, known as Gerard de Zutphen, 
is described as an example for future generations. When still 
a boy he found the school hours too short, and afterwards, in 
his cell, his zeal for learning was so great that even in the 
finest weather he would scarcely ever approach the windows to 
breathe the fresh air :— 

“He seemed wholly raised above external things, and even, to 
some extent, above the necessities of the flesh. He would pass 
through the streets to the church as if unconscious of the presence 
of men, and when interrogated about this absence of mind, and 


whether he were hindered by people passing, he would give an answer 
implying that outwardly, as regarded their persons and business, 








they were no more to him than a flock of sheep. Moreover, he 
seemed not tocare what he had to eat, or when the hours of refection 
came; and when necessity compelled him to take food, he would 
rather listen to some sacred discourse than be in any haste to refresh 
his body.” 

Dr. Kettlewell, whose readiness to moralise is never lacking, 
observes that “ such souls as these are precious to the Church, 
and are the salt of the earth.” They may be, but as he pro- 
foundly observes elsewhere, “so much depends upon the light 
and position in which anything is looked at.” The biographer 
of A Kempis, it is evident, sees nothing weak or superstitious 
in other anecdotes given by the pious monk. Of one of the 
Brothers, Thomas relates as a proof of his humility that,— 

“ When he was reading at dinner-time, he would sometimes know- 

ingly make a mistake, that he might be corrected by the president of 
the table; and he would sometimes feign that he did not hear, that 
he might be more fully corrected, desiring to be put to shame and to 
be thought stupid, as if he knew not how to read better. But Master 
Gerard, of Zutphen, who was the president of the table, perceiving 
that he did not make mistakes from ignorance, but from the virtue 
of humility, ceased to correct him any more.” 
Master Gerard, let us hope, was a sensible man, and saw that 
the failing of Lubert was not due to humility, but to the pride 
that apes it. The cook at Deventer, who bore the appropriate 
name of John Kettel, was much beloved by A Kempis, and of 
him an anecdote is recorded which indicates, in our judgment, 
a want of reality and manly truthfulness in the Head of the 
Brothers, rather than a special virtue in the good cook. Father 
Florentus, it is said, knowing him to be a man of brave heart, 
would impute a fault to him of which he had not been guilty, 
in order to try his patience. Thus, when John was fully 
occupied with other persons, the pious father would ask 
hastily for something he pretended to want, and then rebuke 
Kettel for not bringing it at once. The author of these volumes 
is foolish enough, or wise enough—let our readers decide which 
—to justify this conduct, and in expressing his approval, he 
quotes the story of a certain abbot, who served a saintly hermit 
in the wilderness for twelve years with all affection, but without 
a thankful word for so doing. On the contrary, he was often 
treated unkindly and even rudely by the holy man, and not 
until the hermit was on his death-bed did he acknowledge the 
patience and humility of his attendant. Such a trial, we are 
told by the biographer, was intended to elevate a man’s religion 
above the region of mere sense and feeling; and then follows a 
homily, with which our readers shall not be troubled. To sup- 
pose that rudeness and ingratitude, or the simulation of those 
faults, can make a man more saintly and more faithful, is to 
show a profound ignorance of human nature. For long years 
the hermit was playing a false part, and how can the perversion 
of what is right conduce to righteousness ? 

Mr. Kettlewell is a painstaking, learned, and exhaustive 
biographer. These volumes abound with interesting materials, 
but the literary art is wanting that might have welded the 
materials together. The writer, however, has successfully 
proved that the life of the devout Thomas & Kempis was in full 
accordance with the work which, whether justly or not, has 
made his name immortal. We may add that the doubts enter- 
tained by many scholars with regard to the authorship of the 
De Imitatione Christi are not likely to be lessened by a perusal 
of these volumes. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING.* 
Tus little book is one of a class that is very acceptable just 
now. It isa translation of a semi-popular work by the great 
French electrician, Du Moncel, and may be considered as a com- 
panion volume to the author’s authorised translation of The 
Telephone, the Microphone, and the Phonograph. But it is very 
certain that if the works of Du Moncel are worth translating at 
all—a fact which cannot be questioned—they are worth receiv- 
ing more careful attention than Mr. Routledge has bestowed on 
the volume before us. We do not mean to say that the original 
has been misrepresented, but that the translator has not taken 
the trouble to correct his work. Mr. Routledge would do well to 
remember that the care bestowed on a translation should be pro- 
portional to the value of the original, rather than to the price of 
the translated publication. The Exposé des Applications de 
VElectricité, by the same author, are referred to sometimes as 
‘my’ “Exposé,” and at others as ‘our’ ‘ Exposé,” and these alter- 
nations are so frequent, as to catch the eye and cause annoyance. 
Again, on two succeeding pages, we read “under a motive 


* Electric Lighting. Translated from the French of Le Comte H. du Moncel by 
Robert Routledge, B.Se., Lond. With 76 Illustrations. London: George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 
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power of 2} horse-power,” and “parts is arranged ;” and again, 
in making an extract from a report presented to the London 
Metropolitan Board of Works, we read,— According to the 
same report, the luminous power of these candles in Carcel 
lamps is: for the naked light, 39°8 horse-power.” Of course, 
carcels are meant, but these mistakes have no excuse; and we 
hope, in a new edition, these and similar points may be at- 
tended to. It is astonishing that more attention has not 
been paid to the translation of standard electrical works, 
the desirability for which there is internal evidence in 
the volume before us. Thus, in describing the Sawyer-Man 
lamp, the author says,— We think it unnecessary to say more 
about it, than to express our surprise that English and Ameri- 
can inventors trouble themselves so little about the earlier 
inventions.” In some cases, no doubt, the inventors may 
have been careless, though often simply through ignorance, 
in some cases even dishonest; but in many cases the more 
recent inventors have been well informed as to what had been 
done before them, and considered their own inventions to be 
improvements thereon,—a point on which Du Moncel may not 
always agree with them. Lately, it is true, our electrical con- 
temporaries have given translations of papers contributed to 
Continental scientific institutions and publications, and electrical 
book-makers with a knowledge of French have made a remark- 
ably energetic use of their knowledge on more than one 
occasion; this is amusingly exemplified by the saying of an 
English electrician of some note, whilst recently recommend- 
ing the study of an American work to a pupil:—“It is 
chiefly cribbed fromthe French of Du Moucel, but it is none 
the worse for that.” The translator recommends his readers 
who may be altogether new to his subject to acquire a few 
elementary facts prior to the perusal of this work; and here 
we quite agree with him. Electricity, like any other practical 
scientific subject, is difficult to handle neatly; and we think, 
perhaps, that the present volume has too wide an aim, much of 
the subject-matter it contains being of so purely scientific a 
nature as to be uninteresting to ordinary readers, whilst 
electricians will regret that it does not contain more of the 
same character; we should be glad, therefore, to see the present 
volume followed by a translation of a larger work by the 
same author, which we alluded to above, Lwposé des 
Applications de ULlectricité, to which repeated reference 
is made in the present work. In the translation, we think 
it would have been well to discard the French method of 
expressing resistance by its equivalent in metres of telegraph 
wire, and to have adhered to the now familiar “ ohm.” And we 
further think the work would have been of greater value to 
English readers if the French measures, which are used through- 
out, had been exchanged for their English equivalents; for 
although, as the translator states in his preface, French mea- 
sures are now universally adopted for scientific purposes, still 
in all matters of engineering and finance it is otherwise, and the 
present work is more practical than scientific. 

The work is divided into six parts, the first of which is chiefly 
explanatory. In it we find a distinction drawn between 
“tension” and “ potential,” which, as it is often ignored, 
we give in full:—“The tension of a current, which is now 
often confounded with the potential, is the property of the elec- 
tric fluid, which, in a manner, gives the impulse to the electrical 
movement, and which outwardly manifests itself by a tendency 
to act on the adjoining objects, and to produce the effects 
peculiar to static electricity. It is the quantity of electricity 
kept free at the poles of a battery when these are not connected, 
and which escapes recomposition during the time that the dis- 
engagement of electricity continues. The potential of a source 
of electricity is related to the tension; but, being applied to the 
electrical actions themselves, it may represent the tension under 
more defined conditions, which admit of numerical expression.” 
The various units of electrical measurement are next briefly de- 
scribed. Part II. treats of generators of electricity, commencing 
with batteries and thermo-electric piles, and running rapidly 
through most of the best-known machines. This portion of the 
work, however, is prefaced by a few pages devoted to the generation 
of induced currents and the laws which govern them; and this, 
including a note on the same subject at the end of the book, 
constitutes the most interesting part of the work, setting forth, 
as it does, the author's views on the subject of electro-magnetic 
induction, and more particularly on the complex action of the 
Gramme ring; though we believe many electricians are of 
opinion that its effective action is of a more simple nature, ap- 
proximating more to that attributed to the Siemens and 





Hafner-Alteneck armature. The author, whilst right in point- 
ing out the great similarity between different machines, is, 
nevertheless, a little hard on the Wallace-Farmer machine, in 
describing it as “ nothing more than a reproduction on a large 
seale of Wilde’s machine,” although, of course, we might go 
further still, and broadly state that all dynamo-electric 
machines are constructed on the same principle. Indeed, 
there appears throughout to be a tendency to severity on all 
that is not of Continental origin—which is unfortunate, in a 
man of Du Moncel’s ability. For instance, we read that Brush’s 
machine “much resembles that of De Meritens, though it is 
less skilfully put together, and reminds me (or us?) of the first 
attempts made by the last-named gentleman ;” and farther on, 
“and as with this arrangement, alternately reversed currents 
are produced, as in De Meritens’ machines, and as such currents 
are unsuitable for the magnetisation of inducing magnets in 
dynamo-electric machines, it is necessary to put the coils of the 
revolving ring in communication with a reversing commutator, 
for which four rubbers are required.” This would seem to imply 
that Mr. Brush had merely adapted the machine of De Meritens, 
and in order to render such an adapiation possible, had been forced 
toadd a commutator; whereas, we venture to think that Mr. Brush 
aimed at a high-tension, continuous-current machine for other 
reasons, his lamp system, for instance. Then follow some interest- 
ing notes on the efficiency of different machines, principally taken 
from. “ the report of the Trinity House on the South Foreland 
Lighthouse.” And here we must protest against the practice 
of comparing machines by reference to candle-power produced— 
“it is like classing horses according to the number of tons which 
they can draw, without insuring the conditions being the 
same, and having, moreover, but indifferent appliances for 
weighing a ton! What can be simpler than to state the results 
in terms of current given against a given resistance? The 
manufacture and composition of carbons are also briefly described, 
Part IIT. contains a description of the earlier forms of arc lamps, 
and most of the semi-incandescent lamps, though some of the 
systems which have for some time past found favour in 
England are passed over or mentioned apologetically ; thus, 
again, to cite the case of the unfortunate Mr. Brush, “we 
have considered it our duty to give a description of it 
[the lamp] here, although it appears to us inferior to those 
we have in France.” To this we would only remark that “ the 
best proof of the pudding is in the eating.” The last part of 
this chapter is devoted to candle lamps, and to that of 
Jablochkoff in particular ; and here some interesting information 
is given as to introducing a series of condensers into the lighting 
cirenit—which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere. 
Part ITV. commences with the all-important subject of the cost 
of electric lighting. Nothing, perhaps, shows the rapid strides 
now being taken by the electric light more surely than its reduc- 
tion in cost. Our author, in stating that the Jablochkoff Com- 
pany of Paris had undertaken a certain lighting contract in that 
city at the rate of 30 centimes per lamp per hour, considers that 
the company will lose thereby. Now, itis interesting to note that 
the price first paid by the Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
lighting of the Thames Embankment was 5d. per lamp per hour, 
it is now 13d. Our author considers that the figures at present 
available cannot be considered conclusive, and he is well borne 
out by Mr. Spottiswoode, in his evidence given before the late 
Parliamentary Committee, wherein he says, “ Nobody knows 
accurately [what the cost of producing electricity is], and those 
who might know certainly will not divulge at present.” Part 
V. consists of a few notes on the different applications of the 
light, which do not call for any particular notice here, and the 
work ends with two appendices by the translator, the first of which 
consists of French weights and measures, with their English 
equivalents, which may possibly have been taken from the fly- 
leaf of a Letts’ diary. The second is on recent inventions, and 
is meagre in the extreme, three pages only being devoted to 
incandescent lamps and the Faure accumulator. We think that 
Mr. Routledge would have done better, had he omitted to 
mention these interesting novelties altogether; or, if he con- 
sidered them to be worth mentioning, to have treated them as 
they are fairly entitled to be treated. 





THE BOERS IN THE TRANSVAAL.* 
Tue title of this work is somewhat misleading, unintentionally so, 
perhaps, on the author’s part. It suggests an intimate personal 





* With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in 1880-1. By Charles 





L. Norris-Newman, Special War Correspondent, and Author of “In Zululand 
with the British,’”’ London: W. H. Allen and Co, 
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acquaintance with the affairs of the Transvaal, seems to promise 
a new insight into Boer politics, and even holds out a hope of 
fresh light, from the Boer side, on the military incidents of the 
recent struggle. Such expectations will be disappointed. Mr. 
Newman reached the Boer camp several days after the Amajuba 
disaster, and of his twenty-six chapters only two deal with per- 
gonal experiences. He has, however, given us a work which, 
though it contains very little fresh information, and is by no 
means remarkable for clearness or vigour of style, may have its 
uses. It is well to remember the past history of our dealings 
with the Boers, of which we have here an epitome ; while some 
of those who ignore Blue-books, and think that the whole matter 
is sufficiently described by the term “disgraceful surrender,” 
may, perhaps, read, for the first time, in these pages the 
official correspondence which preceded the late Convention. 
When the Cape finally became an English colony, the pro- 
blem of governing the very mixed population which had settled 
there was no easy one. The original Dutch colonists, supple- 
mented by “ French Huguenots, Flemings, Germans, Moravians, 
Piedmontese, Savoyards, and others,” after being subject for 
many years to Dutch rule, had been transferred to England in 
1795, given back to Holland by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, 
reconquered in 1806, and permanently ceded to the British 
Crown in 1814, The more peace-loving and less enterprising 
of the colonists had settled in and near the towns, but there 
was a considerable residuum, mainly of Dutch origin, which 
was tending to move further and further into the interior. This 
gradual separation, due to a species of natural selection, by 
which the more hardy and independent spirits were drawn 
away, has resulted in the establishment of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal of to-day. A people once separated 
tends to develope characteristics of its own, and to differentiate 
itself further, so that something of a national spirit soon began 
to show itself amongst the emigrant farmers. Their wander- 
ings, constant fighting with native races, want of education, 
and the inherited instincts of the slave-owner, all combined 
to keep them back in the scale of civilisation; but Mr. 
Newman, who writes to some extent as their champion, 
is, perhaps, justified in holding that “their simple method 
of life, religious character, and primitive government ..... 
will compare favourably with the history of any other 
pioneering or colonising attempts, either of ancient or modern 
days.” Colonisation has rarely been carried out without some 
cruelty and injustice to the aborigines, but it is to be hoped 
that such an episode as the following, which occurred in 1854, 
stands alone :—“ A man named Hermann Potgieter...... 
well known previously among the Kaffir tribes to the north, 
and not above an occasional raid, and indiscriminate slaughter 
and capture of the children for sale,” falling into the 
hands of a native chief named Makapan, who had suffered from 
these “occasional” practices, was, not altogether unjustly, 
“pinned to the ground with assegais, and skinned alive.” An 
avenging force of 500 Boers drove Makapan and his tribe into 
some caves, and “ blocked up all the entrances with wood and 
stone.” ...... “ Many of the poor wretches thus blocked up 
soon began to suffer from thirst; but they were ruthlessly 
killed whenever they showed themselves. At last, so many 
died within that the stench, even in the open air outside, was 
unbearable; and nearly 1,000 were killed outside as well.” In 
a month’s time, it was found that “nearly the whole tribe was 
destroyed.” In spite of our own dynamite experiments on 
Secocoeni’s caves, we may fairly take exception to Mr. New- 
man’s cynical comment on the above proceeding :—“ Sad as it 
is, yet I think the above description teaches a lesson, and shows 
us that savages must be fought, to a great extent, with their 
own weapons.” Dynamite is not, as yet, the weapon of savages. 
Englishmen are apt to find difficulty in realising that it is 
possible for men of other races to underrate the advantages of 
their rule, and when, in 1877, Sir T. Shepstone formally annexed 
the Transvaal, no immediate misgivings were aroused. The 
annexation was objected to on general grounds, but the possi- 
bility of armed resistance does not seem to have been taken into 
consideration. And yet the past history of the Boers rendered 
such resistance highly probable. Their ancestors had rebelled 
as early as 1796, within one year of the first transfer of the Cape 
to England. They had trekked into Natal and the Orange Free 
State to avoid British rule. In Natal they had fought against 
British troops sent to efface the Republic they had proclaimed, 
not without some grounds for believing that it would be tolerated. 
At Boomplaats, in the Free State, they had been defeated by 





British troops; and that State had been annexed to the British 
Crown, to be given back again only six years later. The 
annexation of the Transvaal was « juietly carried out, however, 
and the Boer Government “ contented itself with issuing a pro- 
test, and passing a resolution to send delegates to England.” 
The protest was moderate and dignified, the Boers referring, not 
without reason, to the Sand River Convention of 1852, by 
which the British Commissioner guaranteed, “in the fullest 
manner, to the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal River 
the right to manage their own affairs, and to gcvern themselves 
according to their own laws, without any interference on the 
part of the British Government.” The new situation created 
by the annexation was unquestionably a delicate one, requiring 
careful handling, and the absence of the appearance of high- 
handed treatment. Mr. Newman’s readers will be able to judge 
for themselves whether the unreason which led to the subsequent 
outbreak was entirely on the Boers’ side, or not. We incline to 
agree with him that “ had a Royal Commission sat in Pretoria, 
in 1877, ora different policy been carried out ...... the 
recent terrible events would never have occurred.” The course 
of the struggle which ensued is well known, and Mr. Newman 
does not add much to our knowledge on the subject. The Trans- 
vaal had been annexed because, in Sir 'T. Shepstone’s words, it 
afforded a “strong temptation to neighbouring Powers, who 
are known to be anxious and ready to do so, to make attacks 
and inroads upon the State which from its weakness it cannot 
repel.” It was natural, therefore, that the military strength of 
the Boers should be greatly underrated. The military operations 
—unfortunate to the last degree, with the exception of the 
defence of some of the Transvaal towns—were closed by the 
Convention of March 22nd, 1881, about which so much has 
been said and written. 

Mr. Newman’s final chapter is devoted to a “ general review ” 
of the events he has narrated. He condemns the short-service 
system and the too theoretical training of our officers, and he 
thinks “ the conclusion is unavoidable that, until some radical 
changes are introduced into our Army, its old days of glory and 
pre-eminence are numbered.” But the quoted reports of com- 
manding officers speak in the highest terms of the behaviour of 
the “ raw lads ” deprived by short service of their esprit de corps. 
Colonel Anstruther wrote after the Bronkhorst Spruit disaster: 
—TIn conclusion, I have only to bring to your notice the con- 
duct of the men, which was admirable. They were as steady as 
rocks.” Sir G. Colley, after the Lang’s Nek affair, wrote :—‘* To 
the last the men were perfectly in hand, and ready to fight on.” 

..... “ The behaviour of the men on the line of march, in camp, 
and before the enemy has been all that could be desired.” And 
at the Ingogo action, “The conduct of all ranks throughout this 
trying day was admirable; the comparatively young soldiers 
of the 60th Rifles behaved with the steadiness and coolness of 
veterans; at all times perfectly in hand, they held or changed 
their ground without hurry or confusion.” The resistance 
offered by the garrisons of Pretoria, Potchefstrom, and Stander- 
ton speaks for itself. On the whole, we incline to believe that 
such evidence is worth more than the opinion of the lady from 
whose letter Mr. Newman quotes, and the causes of the Amajuba 
disaster are certainly not to be explained by the short-service 
system. 

Mr. Newman, happily, does not write as a partisan, and we 
are not quite clear as to his views on the later phases of the 
Transvaal question. It is true that he states,—“ The action of 
the Liberal Government under Mr. Gladstone, from beginning 
to end of the whole miserable affair, can neither be said to have 
been guided by circumstances, necessary for political purposes, 
consistent, nor yet calculated to please either the Boers or the 
British out of thecolony.”” But this sentence has a blank-cartridge 
sound about it, and does not fit the context well. We are not 
told in what the inconsistency lies, but we do learn that if the 
struggle had been prolonged, it “ might have caused a warfare 
of race through South Africa dreadful to contemplate.” More- 
over, Mr. Newman’s opinions on some points are still, doubtless, 
ina state of solution, for with regard to the right of public meet- 
ing, we read:— These meetings, though orderly enough in 
themselves, were yet productive of much evil . and 
ought—if the Government had been strong enough and wise 
enough—in its own interests to have been put down with a strong 
hand from the commencement.” But then, only ten pages later: 
— The prevention of public meetings ...... had the effect 
of preventing that free discussion of their grievances so neces- 
sary to the Boers; allowing the underhand and silent workings 
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of demagogues to assume a prominence otherwise impossible, 
and throwing the people blindly into the hands of a few irre- 
sponsible and rash leaders.” In these two sentences, the Con- 
servative and Liberal views of an important question are 
respectively summed up. The assent apparently accorded to 
both argues the possession of a high degree of impartiality in our 
author, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

Sermons.—The Divine Patriot, and other Sermons, preached in 
Scarborough and in Cannes. By R.F.L. Blunt, D.D., Archdeacon of 
the East Riding, Vicar of Scarborough. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—This 
is a moderate-sized volume, containing twenty sermons preached at 
the places named above, and is characterised by much wholesome 
good-sense and many wise remarks suited to the frequenters of these 
fashionable resorts. They will not alarm the orthodox, yet they 
are very liberal in the tone of thought and mode of interpretation. 
We would especially commend to thoughtful readers the remarks re- 
garding Sunday and week-days—too long for quotation here—which 
occur in the sixth of the sermons, one on “The Profanation of the 
Sacred,” founded on the account of the twice-repeated cleansing of 
the Temple. The title of the first sermon, which gives its name to 
the book, and has for its text the lament of our Lord over Jerusalem, 
suggests the thought, which becomes a very pathetic one, in the light 
of present occurrences, that ever since the fulfilment of the connected 
prophecy, no Jew has had it in his power to be a patriot in the strict 
sense of the word. One wonders it does not lead the devout among 
them to consider whether this truth-speaking patriot were not indeed 
divine. Sermons Preached before the Queen, at Balmoral. By Rev. 
A. A. Campbell, Minister of Crathie. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) —One 
is ever jealous of human Sovereignty in immediate presence of the 
Divine, but we doubt not that this small collection of sermons, inter- 
esting in themselves, will have a special interest for many of her 
subjects, because the Queen has listened to the discourses with 
pleasure, and desired that they should share her edification; and it 
is surely a matter for thankfulness that there can be interests of such 
a kind in common between a Sovereign and her subjects. They are 
suited for general reading, containing more of practical application 
of Christian truth than of abstruse dissertations on the deeper doc- 
trines. The fifth of them on I. Sam. xxx., 24, entitled the “ Service of 
Patience,’ contains a remarkably graphic relation of that striking 
incident in the roving life of David, when, having settled for a time 
in Ziklag, he and his followers lost and regained their most precious 
possessions. We have a book of a similar kind and size, in 
Practical Sermons, by the Rev. Peter Thomas Ouvry, Vicar of 
Wing, Bucks; but it differs from most in a plain-speaking, a bold 
saying-out what many think, but dare hardly say. Mr. Ouvry, believ- 
ing firmly in the old Gospel truths, and even in the old ways of 
enforcing them in the Church of England, yet feels that with altered 
modes of thought, and especially of expression, in other matters, 
there ought to be a corresponding alteration in pulpit teaching. One 
of the best illustrations of his method is to be found in the eighth 
sermon in this volume, on “ Materialism and the Lord’s Supper.” 
We should rather have called it by a less wide term than 
“ Materialism,” which is so generally understood to cover the whole 
ground, as opposed to “ Spiritualism,” whereas, kere, it is limited to 
the literal view of our Lord’s words about eating his flesh and drink- 
ing his blood. We should spoil the remarks made on this important 
subject by quoting only a part, and therefore can but indicate that, 
while showing by one or two very good analogies the unreasonable- 
ness of the material doctrine, the preacher mentions, in a way too 
seldom heard in our pulpits, the brotherhood of Christians, as shown 
in the ordinance which yet was instituted with special reference to 
communion with their Lord. The last sermon in the book is the pro- 
duct of a different mind, and is spoiled by a constant use of italicised 
words,—a practice which always seems to suggest weakness.—— 
The Friendship of God, and other Meditations upon the Holy 
Scripture, by the late Rev. Henry Wright, M.A. (Sampson Low 
and Co.), is not so mucha volume of sermons, though why they are 
called ‘ Meditations,” as they seem all to have been preached, we do 
not understand, as a loving memorial of the late Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, edited by his friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Bickersteth, of Hampstead. The sudden death of Mr. Wright, 
nearly two years ago, by drowning in Coniston Lake, was an affecting 
circumstance to many outside the circle to whom he was specially 
endeared ; but it is to that circle chiefly that this book appeals, and 
to them its value will be enhanced by the very life-like photographic 
portrait which is prefixed. Speaking only from the public point of 
view, we should consider the life and labours of Mr. Wright to be 
well delineated in a few verses quoted by him in one of the sermons : 








“*T ask’d the New Year for some motto sweet, 
Some rule of life by which to guide my feet, 
I ask'd, and paused, it answered, soft and low,— 
* God’s will to know.’ 








ag 
‘ Will knowledge, then, suffice, New Year?’ I cried: 
But ere the question into silence died, . 
The answer came : ‘ Nay, this remember, too,— 
God's will to do.’ 


Once more I ask’d, ‘Is there still more to tell ?? 

And once again the answer sweetly fell : 

* Yea, this one thing all other things above,— 
God’s will to love.’ ” 


About the same size, but most delightfully light for its size, ig 
Temple Sermons, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple ang 
Dean of Llandaff. (Macmillan and Co.)—The Master of the Temple 
needs no introduction to our readers, but they may like to know that 
this series of sermons extends over twelve years, and that they are 
arranged in chronological order, so that a key may be supplied to the 
allusions contained in them to passing events. The last paragraph 
of the first sermon is so interesting, as a revelation of the preacher's 
own feelings at the beginning of his work in the beautiful old church, 
and at the same time so instructive to readers elsewhere, that we 
give it in full :— 





“Men have said to me, ‘ You will have a critical audience. Every. 
thing will be discussed. A fair field and no favour, will be the motto 
of your congregation! My brethren, the caution falls chillingly, 
dauntingly, almost cruelly, upon the ear. What am I, that I can 
meet this sort of rigid, dispassionate judgment? I will tell you my 
answer: I believe not one word of it. I do not believe that this is 
critical audience. Not to judge the preacher, but to hear the Word; 
not to criticise the sermon, but to hide yourselves, after a week of in. 
tellectual toil, in God’s tabernacle from the strife of tongues ; not to say 
one to another, as you quit this presence, ‘the sermon was long, the 
sermon was dull, the sermon was monotonous and common-place,’ but to 
say, ‘On this one day in each week God has provided me with a sweet 
solace of heavenly hope and spiritual communion. Iwas glad when they 
said to me, we will go into the house of the Lord ; and now I depart, 
warmed, cheered, edified, for another week’s labour and for the ever. 
lasting rest beyond,’—this shall be the attitude, beloved friends, of 
your ear and of your heart, as you listen to the voice of your minister, 
You shall let him assume that you and he are men of like passions, 
equally acquainted with life’s sorrows, equally accessible to life’s 
temptations, equally tried, also, by those perplexities which beset 
(not least in our day) the faith of the Christian. You shal} 
let him assume the truth of the inspired saying, so full of comfort 
and help, ‘As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man toman.’ You shall feel towards him as one who, whatsoever 
he be in himself, has a message and a ministry for you from the Lord. 
This, I venture to hope, will be your feeling. And, if it be so, he 
shall have no cause to sigh, with Richard Hooker, for the lost freedom 
of his ‘college cell,’ or for some quiet country parsonage, ‘ where he 
may behold God’s blessing spring out of his mother-earth.’ He shall 
behold it here. That strength which has its root in faith shall have 
its dew and its fragrance in love—a sympathy shall be between us, 
strong and steadfast—and God, even our own God, shall give us here 
his benediction.” 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following :—Part 19 of 
Canon Tristram’s Pathways of Palestine, the subjects of the photo- 
graphs being the sites of Bethsaida and Capernaum.—Men of Mark, 
containing the portraits of the Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, and Mr. Henry Irving.—The Scottish Naturalist.—No. I 
of the Masonic Monthly, being the continuation in a new form of the 
Masonic Magazine.—The Dictionary of Needlework, June and July 
parts. 
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Seale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 48. 
The Four Sheets can be had separately,—size of each, 22 inches by 26. 
Coloured, 3s; Coloured and Mounted in Case, 53 each. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE ‘“ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 

No washing-off. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for 
years. Full particulars post free.—C. Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 





THE NATIONAL AFRICAN COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE OF CLOSING.—The List of Applications for Shares will be CLOSED 
ee the 22nd inst., for Town; and on MONDAY, the 24th, for 
ee 


THE NATIONAL AFRICAN COMPANY (Limited). 


No cash whatever is pail for the assets or goodwill of the business to be 
acquirel. The whole purchase-moncy is paid in deferred shares, not transfer- 
able except among the shareholders of the vendor Company for a period of three 
years, and not ranking for dividend durinz that period until dividends at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum have been paid on the ordinary share:. 

The profits of the vendor Company (including the reserve and insurance fund:), 
as certified by Messrs. Tarquand, Youngs, and Co., average 1 during the 2} years 
from the registration of that Company to December 31st, 1881, over 23 per cent. 
per annum on the total selling pr'ce of £250,000. 


(Limited). 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, with power to increase. 

Issue at par of £1,000,000, in 75,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, and 25,000 
fully paid-up Deferred Shares of £10 each. Up to June 30th, 1885, all profits will 
be applied, first in payment of Preferential Dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the amount from time to time called up on the Ordinary Shares, 
then in payment of like dividends on the Deferred Shares, and further balances 
divide1 among both classes of Shares without preference. After June 30th, 1885, 
the distinction between the Ordinary and Deferred Shares will cease. 

£83,330 in Ordinary Shares is reserved for private subscription, and the balance 
of £666,670 in Ordinary Shares is now offered for public subscription. 

Payments as follow:—On Application, 10s per Share; on Allotment, 10s per 
Share. Further calls shall not exceed £1 per Share, nor be made at intervals of 
less than three months. Application will be made to the Stock Exchange fora 
quotation, so soon as practicable after allotment. 

* DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE, President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
James A. Croft, Esq., Ashley, Putney. [Chairmau. 
Clifford B. Edgar, Esq., Terrace Lodge, Richmond, Surrey. 
J. 8. Goldie-Taubman, Esq., the Nunnery, Isle of Man. 
James F. Hutton, Esq., Manchester. 
Sir James Marshall, London, late Chief Justice of the Gold Coast. 
Geo. Miller, Esq. (Alex. Miller, Brother, and Co.), African Merchant, Glasgow 
and London. 
Charles W. Mills, Esq. (Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co.), Lombard Street. 
James Pinnock, Esq., African Merchant, Liverpool. 

BanKkeErs.—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Lombard Street. 
Soxicitors.—Messrs. Travers, Smith, and Braithwaite, 25 Throgmorton St., E.C. 
Broxkers.—Messrs, Helbert, Wagg, and Campbell, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
AvupiTorS.—Messrs, Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 41 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Temporary Office.—34 to 40 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 

* Directors interested in the vendor Company will give their services as Direc- 
tors for the first three years without fees, and will not be entitled to vote until 
after allotment of shares, nor thereafter on any question in which the vendor 
Company is concerned. The total remuneration of the other Directors is limited 
to £1,250 per annum in the aggregate, and cannot be increased without an extra- 
ordiuary resolution of the Company. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the following purposes :—(1.) Of taking 
over the business of the United African Company, Limited, established by them 
and their predecessors during a long course of yearsin Central Africa, and in 
and about the River Niger and its important tributary, the Binué or Chadda. (2.) 
Of developing that business, and opening trade throughout the fertile, populous, 
and settled countries of the Central Soudan, a region extending about 2,090 miles 
from east to west, and 500 miles from south to north, which has hitherto been 
practically untouched by European trade, 

The necessity for immediate extension of the trade established for so many 
years on the (comparatively) lower Niger, and Binué or Chadda, is set forth in 
a letter to the vendor Company from their well-known general agent, Mr. 
McIntosh, lately honoured by his Majesty King Humbert with the Orcer of the 
Crown of Italy, for services rendered in Central Africa in connection with geo- 
graphical exploration. 

It is manifestly to the advantage, both of the public subscribers and of the 
vendor Company, that the capital sufficient to completely fill up all openings to 
trade should be in one busines:, instead of being divided among a number of small 
companies, whose aggregate working expenses and risks would be enormously 
increased, and no one of whom could command the influence which would be 
possessed by one powerful Company under a sole direction. 

The vendor Company state that all the capital immediately necessary for 
development could be or gent obtained, provided its shares could be quoted on 
the Stock Exchange; but such a quotation cannot be applied for unless two- 
thirds of the whole nominal capital proposed to be issued has been applied for 
and unconditionally allotted to the public. The object of the proprietors of the 
vendor Company being to develope the business, while retaining their interest in 
it, they require no cash payment, but sell their business, together with the good- 
will, for £250,000 in fully paid-up deferred shares, not transferable for a period 
of three years, except as between Shareholders of that Company. 

The Quorra or Niger (some 3,000 miles in length), and the Binué or Chadda 
run through the heart of Central Africa, and are th» sole practical means of 
communication between Europe and the Central Soudan. 

The accompanying extracts from Keith Johnston’s Compendium of Africa 
(Edit. 1877), may serve to dispel a popular confusion between the settled 
Mahommedan nations of the Soudan proper and the savage tribes which inhabit 
some parts of Africa, whilst a satisfactory feature of trade with such 
nations is that alcoholic drinks are prohibited by the laws of Islam. 

Attached to these extracts is a letter from Mr. James A. Croft, describing the 
beneficial effects already produced on slavery in the Niger district by the progress 
of European trade. 

The vendor Company state they have found that, in ascending the river, gross 
barter profits rise in a proportion exceeding the increase of working expenses ; 
that, as operations have been extended, the proportion of expenses has diminished, 
and that thus large profits may be earned in cases where a small company could 
only trade at a loss. They recommend obtaining extensive concessions from 
native petentates, and pursuing the hitherto successful policy of the vendor 
Company and their predecessors, of securing every position where trade can be 
profitably carried on. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid, and the only expenses to be borne 
by the present Company will be those incident to the formation of the present 
Company, and the issue of shares, brokerage, &c., but which the vendor Company 
guarantee shall not exceed £3,000 in the whole. 

The only Contract entered by the Company is dated the 11th day of July, 1882, 
and is made between the United African Company (Limited) of the first part ; 
James Alexander Croft, William Dixon, Clifford Blackburn Edgar, John Edgar, 
Alexander Miller, George Miller, James Pinnock, John Senhouse G»ldie-Taub- 
man, Alexander Hovenden Goldie-Taubman, and dieo:ge Dashwood Goldie-Taub- 
man, of the second part; and the National African Company (Limited), of the 
third part. 

In allotting shares, the Directors will be guided by the principle of rateable 
distribution, but giving some preference to order of application. Sb ould no allot- 
ment be made, the amount paid on application will be returned in full. 

The above-named Contract, and the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
can be inspected at the Offices of the Company. 

Applications for Shares may be made by letter in the following form :— 

To the Directors of THe NaTIONAL AFRICAN Company, LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,—I enclose the sum of £ , being a deposit of 103 per Share 
on Shares in the above Company. I hereby request that you will allot me 
that number, and I agree to accept such Shares, or any less number you may 
allot to me, in terms of the Prospectus, dated July 12th, 1882, and the Memoran- 
dum and Articles of Association of the Company. 

Uareal BIRMAEETS occ... s.ccccccneccecsaces 

Name (in full) 

Residence.................. 

Pain stink dastacimsitnlar a icistaesstcoucmel 
Date...... <u nhituiites siete dui 
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DEATH. 


Mansorrpanks.—On the 20th inst., at 15 Snssex 
Square, Maria, fourth daughter of the late Edward 
Marjoribanks, Esq., of Greenlands, Bucks, and 34 
Wimpole Street. 


JOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
WY in WATER-COLOURS.—The EXHIBITION 
will CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 29th, 5 Pall 
Mall East. From 10 till 6. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 
6d ; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Seerctary. 


Rear Wray. 








IDLAND 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1882. 

TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May Ist 
to the 3lst of October, 1882. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 

JOHN NOBLE, 
General Manager. 








Derby, June, 1832 
BOILER EXPLOSIONS ACT, 1882. 
TOTICE to POLICE and SANITARY 
I AUTHORITIES and to the USERS of STEAM 
BOILERS. 

The Boiler Explosions Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Vict., ec. 
22), is now in force. 

Users of Steam Boilers should at once obtain a copy 
of the Act, in order that they may avoid the penalties 
attendant on a disregard of its provisions. The clerk 
of any polic®, or sanitary, or other local authority, and 
any u erof a steam boiler (other than of a boiler used 
for domestic purp ses) can obtain a copy of the Act 
gratis, by making application by post to the under- 
signet, within ten days from the date of this notice. 

Issued by order of the Board of Trade, this 15th day 
of July, 1882. 

: THOMAS GRAY, 


One of the Assistant-Scerctaries to the said Board, 
7 Whitehall Gardens, 8.W. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL 

d GIRLS (Limited). 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to Teach 
principally English Grammar and Literature.— 
Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 280 Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, not later than Thursday, July 27th. 


WENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 

The Council propose to appoint to THREE BISHOP 
BERKELEY FELLOWSHIPS in Science and Litera- 
ture, each of the value of £109, tenable for cne year, 
but renewable for a further term. 

The appointments will be made, not on the results 
of Examination, but after consideration of documen- 
tary or other evidence. 

Every holder of a Fellowship will be expected to 
devote his time to the prosecution of some special 
study approved of by the Council. 

Further pirticulars n ay b+ obtained on application 
tothe PRINCIPAL. Candidates must send in their 
applications in yriting on or before September 30th 
next. 


for 


J. WOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


| | EATH BROW SCHOOL, for 
YOUNG BOYS and GIRLS. 
PRINCIPAL—Mrs. CASE. 

Teachers for the Session 1882-83:—The Misses Case 
and Miss E. F. Squire; J. G. Pease, B.A. Lond. 
(Classics and English); John Bridge, M.A. Lond. 
(Mathematics); Mr. Archibald Ballantyne (History 
and Literature); - (French); Mr. John Guppy 
(Chemistry); Mr. W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss ©. 
Squire, R.A.M. (Music); Mr. Winterbottom (Gym- 
nastics); Miss Mary Birch (Dancing). 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20ru. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London. 








C LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 

Head Master of Clifton College. 
Heap Muisrress.—Miss WOODS, 


The THIRD TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, September 16th. 

Application for admission shonld be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lientenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Prospectuses can be obtained by application to the 
Hon. Secretary, or at the Clifton Chronicle Office, or 
at the School. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
= the High School. For terms apply to Mrs. 

aigh. 





S". MARYLEBONE .and ALL 
J SOULS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL (in union with 
King’s Colleze). 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEM. 
BER 12th. The First and Third Junior Scholarships 
at Marlborough College in June, 1882, were gained 
by Pupils of this School. : 

For proxpectus, &c., apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
1 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


T EUENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDEL- 
BERG.—Thorough French and German. Boys 
prepared for Army Examinations, Commercial life, or 
English Public Schools. Highest Mathematics ; care- 
ful English Preparation; German always spoken. 
Six Resident Freuch and German Masters. Spacious 
Cricket-ground. English Diet, Head Master—Rev. 
F. ARMITAGE, First-class Classical Tripos; late 
Modern-Language Master at Clifton College. Refer- 
ences to Heid Masters of-chief Public Schools or 
Parents of Pupils. 















R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
Xu COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHarTer, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
AGRICULTURE, 
INTENDING LanD OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, Surveyors, CoLonists, &c. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, ard i; a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 


OF 


For 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman, 
The Rizht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hou. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart. 





M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Stoery-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lerd Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. 





i ts IVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS, and of SCIENCE, will BEGIN on October 
3rd. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
Science, 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance a’ d other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&e. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
Colleze, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examination for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 27th and 28th of September. 

The School for Boys will re-open on September 26th. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 





Nina ERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, 

This Hall of Rsidence for Students of University 
College, London, will be RE-OPENED in OCTOBER. 
Professors of the College will give Advice and Aid to 
Students in the Hall.—For rent of rooms, apply to 
the Principal, Professor HENRY MORLEY, or to 
Mr. HARRY BROWN, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 


Dy OS, SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. 
: W. LORD, MA., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), takes 
a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, to PREPARE 
for ENTRANOE atthe UNIVERSITIES, or OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS. Terms (including board) for the 
Winter Season (Six Months), £150.—Address, Davos 
Dorfli, Switzerland. 


] INDERGARTEN TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 31 Tavistock Place, W.C.—A 
SCHOLARSHIP for two years is offered to a student 
entering the College next September, who must have 
passed either the Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local 
Examination. Applications, with all particulars 
stated, to be made before July 24th, to the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss HART, 86 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 








| Sie and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s } er 100; on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub<criptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association must be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
§.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an aggregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 





es 


OWLEY’S MIDDLE §s 
ST. HELENS, LANCASTER LOLS, 
HEAD MASTER & HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED. 

The HEAD MASTER must be a Graduate of pom . 
University within the British Empire. Fixed sti se 
£150 per annum, and £3 head-money yearly fer ent 


oy. 
The HEAD MISTRESS will receive a i 

a tel annum, and £2 head-money yout nt 

nope ead angi ean to accommodate 150 

Inter than July 2ith to T. BREWIS: Toon eet Met 

— whom further particulars may be 
St. Helens, June 29th, 1882. 


NDIA, HOME, CEYLON, CIvqz, 

. SERVICES, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, && 

WALTER WREN, M.A. (Christ’s), and the Rey 
- = aga M.A., —- of Clare College, 
Jambridge, prepares Candidates for ALL 2. 
TITIVE EXAMINATIONS. re 

EIGHTEEN of the Candidates successful in the 
ate Open Competition for the CIVIL SERVICE of 
INDIA were their pupils. 

The Prospectus shows a long list of other successes 

Army Classes begin on August Ist, Civilians on 
August 23rd. 

6 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W. 

Prospectuses at WATERS’ LIBRARY, 97 West- 
bourne Grove, W 


on S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
STAMFORD. . 

Chairman of the Governors—The Marquis Or Exeter. 
This School provides a sound and liberal Education, 
The health and comfort of the Boarders are specially 
provided for. Each pupil has a separate cubicle, 
Terms moderate; good exhibitions.—Apply to the 
HEAD MISTRESS. School REUPENS September 
19th, 1882. 





ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 

E Shepperton, near London, 

HENRY ST. OLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (0.0.¢., 
Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (C.C.C., 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh), PRE- 
PARE BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £126. 
—For prospectus and references, apply to H. ST, 
CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. 


VF ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M 


The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September 
22nd. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a.m. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, December 20th, 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 


7 *+2 44% HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS, 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 

ESTON -SUPER- MARE.—A 
WIDOW LADY, with children, having good 

house and garden, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of ONE 
or TWO other CHILDREN requiring Sea Air, Edu- 
cation if required. References exchanged.—Mrs. 
PERRY, 4 Linton Villas. 




















NELECT MORNING CLASSES for 
GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of Study, 
Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss Car- 
penter, Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park Road, S.W. 


A FRENCH PROTESTANT PASTOR 
L at HAVRE desires to take into his House a 
YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN who wishes to 
STUDY FRENCH. Terms moderate, by the month. 
—Refer to Rev. the Hon. W. H. FREMANTLE, 2 
Gloucester Place, Portman Squire. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &.—Address the MANAGER. 


eee ee Se 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 














RUPTURES. 

V HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

i TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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EN PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
PREFERENCE DIVIDEND, with a Bonus of 
qwenty-five per Cent. in fully paid-up Shares, The 
important property, and exten-ive and substantial 
7 orks which this money will complete and extend, 
bs in England.—For particulars, address *‘ PER- 
MANENT,” care of J. BURBIDGE and CO., Adver- 
tising Agents, 62 Moorgate Street, F.C. 





AA ANITOBA and the CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 

The LAND and EMIGRATION OFFICES of the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. have been 
REMOVED to 101 CANNON STREET, LONDON 
(directly opposite the Cannon Street Station), where 
Maps, Pamphlets, and the fullest and latest informa- 
tion concerning the Farming and Grazing Lands 
which the Company have for Sale in Manitoba and 
the Canadian North-West can be obtained on applica- 
tion, either personally or by post, to 

ALEXANDER BEGG, Land Agent, C.P.R. 

101 Cannon Street. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... a . £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aes ‘oui om £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies. 

. BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 45 per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Menager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
adras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galie, Shanghai, Singa- 
re, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
okohama (with Agency at Kobe), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
gg on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ce. 


Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 
_ Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 

















‘dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 


Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


March 31st, 1980. aoe 
UNILON 


C OMMERCIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... one ... 2,500,000 





Capital Paid up... ies Sin pe ue 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed a eee 

Tot«' Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chicf Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
_West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 

_____JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. _ 
ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGEBS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
She Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


ocal Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
KEMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 











THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


NOW OPEN, 


FROM 9 TILL 7. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON TICKETS, 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 











LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUGE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


OF IMITATIONS OF 
SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their. signature, ‘* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester 


; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


WHISKY. 





i: eens & Co”’s OWN SAUCE. 





and 


eis as PROVISIONS 





POTTED MEATS. Also, 
ESSENCE ot BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Sains SOUP, andJELLY, and other 
GPHCIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

: SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S | 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. _ 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


OXFORD ST. 
W. 








DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
£ * Verse of no common quality.””—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“Tt tantalises us,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


protection FROM FIRE. 
Brat AND MAY’S 


| ore SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGLS. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOFPF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 

EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 

Paes TO HEALTH. 


~) Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 


1881. a 
\RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
**A most delicions and valaable 
article.’’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
| RYS COCOA’ EXi7RACT. 
COCOA ** Strictly pure.”"—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use ani exportation, 
| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
| Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


' (pos VS BALMof COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
| Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 

Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
| forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
| by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 61, 6s, and Ils, 
| 22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TH oreowAYS PILLS 
| and OINTMENT.—Dysprpsia, JAUNDICE.— 
These complaintsare the results of a disordered liver, 
which secretes bile in quality or qnantity unsuitable 
for digestion, which requires a free flow of healthy bile, 
to insure which, Holloway’s Pills and Ointment have 
long been famous, far eclipsing all other remedies, 
Unsuitable food, irregularity of living, unhealthy 
climates, and other causes are constantly throwing 
the liver into disorder, but that important organ can, 
under all circumstances, soon be regulated and 
healthily adjusted by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 
which act directly upon its secreting ceils. ‘The 
Ointment rubbed on the skin peretrates immediately 
to the liver, whose tissues it rectifies. One trial is all 
that is needed ; a cure will soon follow. 


FRY’S 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily cireul 
and all New Books in every department of Literature, together with the most recent M 
Publications, are added as they issue from the Press. 


ENGLISH SECTION :— 

Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Lije—Mozley’s Reminiscences of Oriel College—Ramsay’s Recollections of Militay, 

Service—Romanes’ Animal Intelligence—Justin McCarthy's Epoch of Reform—Life and Letters of Berlioc—Lord Pat. 
merston, by Anthony Trollope—Tissot’s Russians and Germans—Bent’s Life of Garibaldi—Lacordaire, by Sidney Pia 
Beautiful Houses, by Mrs. Taweis—Serjeant Ballantine's Reminiscences—Carlyle’s Life (1795 to 1835), by J. A. Froude 
The Land of the Bey, by T. Wemyss Reid—John Leech, §¢., by Dr. Brown—Green’s Making of England—Dean Stanley's 
Sermons on Special Occasions—Kau-de-Nil, by E. C. Hope-Edwardes—Freeman’s Reign of William Rufus—Poet's Wall: 
by Mowbray Morvis—Sir B. Burke's Ancestral Reminiscences—Rimmer’s Rambles Round Eton and Harrow—Buckland’, 
Jottings from Animal Life—The Science of Ethics, by Leslie Stephen—Geikie’s Geological Sketches—Lubbock’s 
Bees, and Wasps—Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century, Vols. III, and IV.—Laurence Oliphant’s Traits an 
Travesties—Literary History of England, by Mrs. Oliphant—Essays, by E. S. Nadal—Caroline Fox's Memories of 
Old Friends—Gallenga’s Summer Towr in Russia—Three in Norway, by “ Two of Them”—Marion Fay, by Anthony 
Trollope—Bimbi, by “ Ouida”—Castle Warlock, by G. Macdonald—Traseaden Hall, by Major-General TTamley—A 
Broken Lily, by Mrs. Mortimer Collins—John Inglesant, by J. Il. Shorthouse—Faucit of Balliol, by Herman Merivale— 
Scotch Marriages, by Sarah Tytler—Dick’s Wanderings, by Julian Sturgis—How They Loved Him, by F. Marryat— 
Fortune’s Marriage, by G. M. Craik—A Faithful Lover, by Mrs. Macquoid—Democracy—Unknown to Llistory, by Mix 
Yonge—Vice Versi—The Stolen White Elephant, by Mark Twain—A Paladin of Finance, by E. Jenkins, ; 


FOREIGN SECTION :— 


Rose Rozier, par Tlenvi Gréeville—La Féte de Champdebrac, par A, Assollant—Madame Naper, par TTenri Rivicre—Mare. 
Auréle, par Ernest Rénan—Pot-Bouille, par Emile Zola—Numa Roumestan, par A. Daudet—Mon Frére et Moi, par 
E. Daudet—Eliane, par Madame A, Craven—Les Millions Honteux, par Hector Malot—Le Petit Jacques, par Jules 


Claretie—Aspasia, von Hammerling—Angela, von Spielhagen. 


MUSIC SECTION :— 


The Prince Consort's Collected Compositions—The Mascotte, by Audran—Paradise Lost, by Rubinstein—Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, by Wagner—Boccaccio, by Suppé—Manola, by Lecocqg—St. Ursula, by FP. IT. Cowen—Patience, by Arthur 
Sullivan—Les Contes @Hoffnan, by Ofenbach—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—Faust, by Berlioz—The Building 
of the Ship, by J. F. Barnett—Old Scottish Ditties, edited by G. A. Macfarren—The Martyr of Antioch, by Arthur 
Sullivan—Il Demonio, by Rubinstein—Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vols. I, and IT, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND FEGYPUAN” CRISIS; a oe 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. oe ee ae 


For EGYPT, CYPRUS, PALESTINE. 
. " q mate . 1; ch L 3 oA Just published, crown 8vo, 53, cloth. 
Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which ARGE PRoriTs are |; FINE LEVANT INTERPRETER . 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum, POLYGLOTTE DIALOGUE BOOK (Turkich, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. | Modern Greek, Italian, and English), for English 
Civil Service Gazette.—'* The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, | Travellers in the Levant. By the Rev. A. Trev, for- 
and safe,’——John Bull.—‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of public confidence,” Court merly First-class Interpreter to the Allied Forces in 
Journal.— An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’ Civilian.— Their system commends itself | the Cr-mea. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 











as being a very safe one.’’——News of the World.—‘* Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better Witiiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
than retain their services,” EF hese | pe ~ gies 3; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
dinburzgh, 








W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. | ———-—-—— 2 ; 

Fourth Edition, 487 pp., 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
AMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY of 

ASK FOR S the HEBREW NATION and its LITERATURE. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S reseed Rites, “aadbe PR 

















| Egypt.” 
| betel and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Strect, 
| Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and Jow- EXT RACT | Street, Edinburgh. 

priced substitutes being in the market (some- | Miss F. POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. - 

times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF MEAT. Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61, 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the HE PEAK in DARIEN, and other 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, Inquiries touching Concerns of the Sonl and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. | pe . By ge PowER CosBE. | iain 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY | cue ae ee ted fag ee en tet 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. |g 4; Py 2 r as 
W.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liehig COMPANY’S Extract, | Street, Edinburgh. — = 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. | Eighth Thousand. Second Edition. 
| POMEO and JULIET. Shakespeare’s 

A vure Solution | v Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum, 

’ For Acidity of the Stomach, Edited by Heng Invine. 
D [ N N E F O R D S For Heartburn and Headache, ' BICKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 
For Gout and Indigestion. | Theatre. Pri = 
M A G N E S | A Safest aperient for delicate rice One Shilling. 
. Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, | —. ROR ang nen a a eS 

DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. — =" * eae ee 


Yhemi roug x . K — 

Bold by Chemists throughout the World. COMPLETE POSTAL TUITION in the DOT and 

SSS SS... aS |) DASH SRORTE AND, moluaing Instractidn Books, 
and Correction of ae ae for 5s. A good style 
rr TX LIN 7 7 seRppwy spyr guaranteed in one month. The following reference 
WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. to this System is from the Bazaar, Exchange and 
Mart, of June 5th:—* Any person who is moderately 
quick, devoting to it, say, a couple of hours per day, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR iii. i initia ing 
I$ THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES, 





month, 

Persons wishing to teach themselves can have the 
| books, Instructor and Reader, at 6d each. Send to 
| J. I. NOBLE, 92 Clarendon Street, Hull, 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the Large Number of New Books, English and 
Foreign, which are constantly passing through the Library, the 


Permanent Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of \’ 


Works of the Best Authors, on all Subjects of general interest. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample 
Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appea’. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions. 
Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Books, Five Guineas per annum, and three 
Volumes for every additional Guinea ; 

Twenty-Five Volumes at one time of Older Books, Five Guineas per annum, and Five Volumes 
for every additional Guinea. 


Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may Unite in one Subscription, and obtain a 
Constant Succession of the Best and Newest Books in every Department of Literature. 


The London Book Society Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum. 


For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
MUDI£°S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition now ready, postage free, on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the Surplus Copies of 
more than Two Thousand Works in every Department of Literature at very Low Prices. 
Purchasers of Books for Public Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Societies are 
recommended to make early application for this Catatogue. 


SEE 


#,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Sibscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


PRINCIPAL ENTRANCES, 30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE HAMILTON PALACE SALE. 


(Limited), 





ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE. 





An Illustrated Priced Catalogue of this important Collection is now in the Press. It 
will be printed on large paper, and will contain numerous Engravings on Wood and in Fac- 
simile of the Principal Objects in the Sale. These Engravings have been specially designed 
and executed for this Catalogue by eminent French and English Artists attached to the Staff 
of L’ART, and have not appeared in any previous Catalogue. Full particulars of the price 
of each lot will be given, together with the Names of the Purchasers. 

Price, on Rolled Paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, royal quarto, One Guinea. 


A Limited Number of Copies will be printed on Dutch hand-made paper, price Two Guineas. 


Subscribers’ Names received at the Office of L’ ART, 134 New Bond Street, London. 


N.B.—Early Application for Copies is advised, as the Subscription Lists 
are nearly full, and there will be no Reprint of the Catalogue. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 


TRISTRAM of LYONESSE, and other 
Poems. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 9s. 





NEW WORK by Mr. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. 

Lovis Stevenson. 2 vols. small 8vo, cloth extra, 

123; and at every Library. 

NEW WORK by MARK TWAIN. 

The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, 
&c. By Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. (Uniform with ‘‘ A Tramp Abroad.’’) 
BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 


FLIP, &c. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo, 


picture boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. { Shortly. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Uniform in style, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illus. 
trations, 3s 6d each. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. | GRIFFITH GAUNT. 

Tue WANDERING HEIR. Tue DovusLe MARRIAGE. 

A SIMPLETON. | Love me Lirtie, Love 

A WOMAN-HATER. | ME Lona, 

Pur YOURSELF IN HIS, Four PLay. 


PLACE. THE CLOISTER AND THE 
Ir 1s Never Too Late To Heartn. 

MEND. THe Coursk or Trve 
Harp Casi. Love. 
Pra WOFFINGTON. Tue AUTORIOGRAPHY OF 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. A THIEF, &c. 
READIANA, 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 73 6d. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By 
OvIDA. 


NEW NOVELS at EVERY LIBRARY. 


THe MartyrpomM oF MADELINE. By Robert 
Juchanan, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

Coats or Fire. By David Christie Murray. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

Prince Saront’s Wire. By Julian Hawthorne, 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 

Tue Prince OF WALES’S GARDEN Party, AND OTHER 
Srorires. By Mrs. J. UH. Riddell. Crown Syo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

In Maremma. By Ouida. 3 vols. c-own S8vo. 

For Casu ONLY. By James Payn. 5 vols. crown 8yro. 





Second Ejdition, now realy, profusely Illustrated, 2 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, and at every 
Library. 

The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. With a Frontispiece by Thomas 
Dalziel. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


> 2 
HANDBOOK of HERALDRY; with 
Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and Decipher- 
ing Ancient MSS., &c. By Jonn E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition. Illustrated 
with over 400 Woodeuts and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


NEW VOLUMES of the ‘“ PICCA- 
DILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 33 6d each, 
Cavatry Lire. By J. 8S. Winter. 
Tue Bripe’s Pass. By Sarah Tytler. 


Tue Comet OF ASraSON. By Justin McCarthy. 
Josepnu’s Coat. By D. Christie Murray. 


The GARDEN that PAID the RENT. 


By 'ltom JERROLD. TF cap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 
1s; cloth limp, Is 6d. [In the press. 


CAMP NOTES. By Frederick Boyle. 
Post 8vo, a boards, 23; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d. 





SAVAGE LIFE. By Frederick Boyle. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 33 6d, 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


ConTENnTs.—‘‘I Cannot Marry You, My Pretty 
Maid!” by Percy Fitzgerald, illustrated by N. C. 
Bishop Culpeper—In Tru-t Sandy, by F. W. Robin- 
son—A Club Benefactor, by James Payn, illustrated 
by Harriet Frances Payn—Paszage3 in the Life of 
Colonel Cusack, by Dutton Cook—An Episode in High 
Life, by J. Arbuthnot Wilson, illustrated by Mrs. Cul- 
peper—Sal : a Riverside Romance, by Thomas Shairp 
—The Bishop and Mr. Latazzi, by David Christie 
Murray, illustrated by Clough Bromley. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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“We cannot refrain from recommending a new book, ‘ Vice 
Versa,’ published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., to every one 
who wishes to enjoy a series of explosive laughs.”—Datry News, 
July Ist. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is Ready this day of 
VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 


By F. ANSTEY. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


From the Saturday Review, July 15th. 


“Tf there ever was a book made up from beginning to end of laughter, yet not a comic 
book, or a ‘merry’ book, or a book of jokes, or a book of pictures, or a jest-book, or a tom- 
fool book, but a perfectly sober and serious book, in the reading of which a sober man may 
laugh without shame from beginning to end, it is the new book called ‘ Vice Versa; or, a 
Lesson to Fathers.’...... We close the book, recommending it very earnestly to all fathers, in 
the first instance, and their sons, nephews, uncles, and male cousins next.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘“ ALCESTIS.” 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8yo. 


NORTHAM CLOIS TERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ALCESTIS,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Ready this day, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


T.-L E AVE S: 


A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of “ Tantler’s Sister,’’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE LAST PUNIC WAR. 
This day is published. 


TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. 


Narrative of the French Conquest of the Regency. By A. M. Broapiry. 
and Maps, 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s, 


With a 


With numerous Illustrations 


“Mr. Broadley has written a work which, entertaining as it is to the general reader, is extremely valuuble 
to the student. We much regret that want of space does not allow us to enter more fully into these two well- 
written and instructive volumes, A standard work on Tunis has been long required. This deficiency has 
heen admirably supplied by the author.”—Morning Post. 


This day is published. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Batcarres D. WARDLAW Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


These Volumes contain Reminiscences and Anecdotes of H.M. the Queen, the late Prince Consort, 
the Emperor Napoleon III., the King of Denmark, the King of Italy, the late Victor Emmannel, the 
Dake of Wellington, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Hardinge, Lord Clyde, Lord Cardigan, 
Lord Airey, Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Sir Charles Napier, Lord Lawrence, &c., with Experiences of 
Travel on the Continent, in Corsica, and in the East and West Indies. 


This day is published. 


MEMOIR of the HON. GEORGE KEITH 


ELPHINSTONE, K.B., VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL of the RED. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ** The City of Sunshine,” &c. 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, price 21s, 


Summary OF ContentTs:—The Elphinstone Family—Early Services—First Command—The American 
War—The Capture of Charlestown—Warwick and Carysfort—The Descent upon Toulon—The Cape Ex- 
pedition—The Capture of the Dutch Fieet—The Nore and Plymouth Mutinies—The Pursuit of Admiral 
Bruix—The Burning of the ‘ Queen Charlotte ’—The Blockade of Genoa—The Convention of El Arish— 
The Landing at Aboukir—The French Evacuation of Egypt—Return from the Mediterranean—The 
Threatened Invasion—The Surrender of Buonaparte—Conclusion. 


This day is published. 


By FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and Studies 


in Iceland. By E. J. Oswa.p. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s 6d, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, a THIRD EDITION of 


The TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 


By Mr. Grorce HeErsert. Fac-simile Edition, with Introductory Essay by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, 

Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant.’? Small crown, sprinkled-sheep imitation of original binding, 5s. 

“This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the ‘ Introductory Essay’ by the author of ‘ John 
Inglesant.’...... To ail lovers of this typical country parson, a gentleman and a scholar, who could yet sym- 
pathise with country proverbs and rustic ethics, this fac-simile edition of ‘The Temple,’ with Mr. Shorthouse’s 
* Introduction,’ will be a valued manual,’’—Academy. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct. 





——$$—____ 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Daisy Beresford. By Catharing 


Curtpar, Author of “The Future Marquis,” 


Fortune’s Marriage, By 


GrorRGIANA M, Cratk, Author of * Doreas,” &¢ 
y 


Redeemed. By Shirley Smith, 


Author of “‘ His Last Stake,’ &c 


A Faithful Lover. By Mrs. 


Macqvorp, Author of ‘ Patty,’ &e, 


His Little Mother: and Other 


Tale:. By the Author of ‘John ifax.” 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., Gan titan. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


——, 


Price One Shilling. 
THE CHURCH AND DEMOCRACY, 


Two Sermons Preached before the University of 
Cambridge. 
By the Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
Vicar of Granborough, Author of “ Village Politics. 
&e * 

“The book is particularly valuable, as a clear 
statement of the views held_by a prominent member 
of the Broad-Church, school with regard to the right 
attitude of tle Chureh in political and social ques. 
tions, and is worthy of study by both Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. His bold advocacy of allianca 
between national Church and national life is admir. 
able, and must win the undisguised admiration of 
all.’’—Cambridge Review, 


MacMILian aud Bowes, Cambridge, 
, 5 


eel 


A SHORT STORY by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN 
INGLESANT” APPEARS in MAC. 
MILLAN'’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
vk No. 274, for AUGUST, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

Two NovELETTEs. By J. Henry Shorthouse, Author 
of “* John Inglesant,’”’—II. THe Baroness He ena 
Von SAARFELD. 

THe PRELUDE TO THE FRANCO-PrRUSSIAN War oF 
1866-7. By Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 

“DeatH AND Lire.” By A. P. Stanley. In 
Memoriam, July 18, 1881. 

Tue EDUCATIONAL QUESTION IN BELGIUM. By Rev. 
Henry Leach. 

Fortune’s Foor, By Julian Hawthorne, Chaps, 33-36, 

LonpDON PLayGrounpDs. By D. Holland. 

* RomEO AND JULIET”’ AT THE LYCEUM. 
R. Russell. 

MAacMILLAN and Co. London. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 307, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
Tue Fat or THe Monarcuy OF Cuan.es I, 
. ITALIAN LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD ON WORDSWORTH AND 
Byron. 
Fanny KrMBie’s Recorps oF Her Lire. 
CHINESE AND BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 
NATURAL SCENERY. 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
MeprevaL Hymns. 
. OXFORD REMINISCENCES, 
THE PARALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HE 
r 


By Elward 


SERN AIP gotoy 


_ 





EDINBURGH REVIEW, for 

JULY, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
ConTENTS. 

1. Don SEBASTIAN AND HIS PERSONATROS. 

2. Stemens’ THEORY OF SOLAR HEAT. 

3. INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

4, Lirrre, Dumas, PASTEUR, AND TAINE. 

5. THE RED Book OF MENTEITH. 

6. NoxtH Borneo. 

7. AMERICAN SocreTY rN AMERICAN FICTION. 

8. Lecky’s ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CéNTURY, 

9. THREE In Norway. 

0. A RETROSPECT OF THE SESSION. 

London: Lonamans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 

C. Buack, 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shill'ng, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: C. MrrcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


OOK-HUNTERS and_ BIBLIO- 

MANIACS should SEND for GILBERT and 
CO..S NEW CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS.—Post free from ‘* Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” 
Southampton. 


USTRIAN REGULATIONS | for 
A THEATRES.—See the BUILDER, 41 (by post, 
44d); View of Church of Saint Front; Littlehampton 
Waterworks, with Section; anil Yimber Church, 
Lincolnshire—Public Offices Site Bi)l—Durability of 





Stones—Growth of Antwerp—Architects and Sanitary 
Science—Building Machinery Show, Reading, &c.— 





46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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a 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO/’S 
LIST. 


With 4 Illustrations, large crown 8yo, cloth, 12s. 
{ 3 Tam 7 
CHAPTERS in the HIST ORY of the 
INSANE in the BRITISH ISLES. By Dante. Hack Tuxe, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
7pm g >A QP 3 pene 
The EGYPT of the PAST. By Sir Erasmus 
wrson, F.R.S. 
«The Egypt of the Past’ is neither dull nor misleating, prejudiced nor para- 
‘although it is essentially a narrative for the general reader, it is also 


doxical, and ¢ 
one which m 






y be read with pleasure by the scientific studeut.’’—dAcademy. 

«A fair, § tforward narrative of the history of Egypt according to the 
latest discoveries, with no futile guesses where evidence fails, no theories made 
to fit in w.th prezonceived opinions.” —Saturday Review, 

Demy Svo, cloth, 15s. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HIs- 


TORY. By WittraAm Cory. Part Il, MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXY. 


New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL of the PRINCIPLES of 
GOVERNMENT, as set forth by the Authorities of Ancient and Modern 
Times. By HuGH SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, C.B., late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
Limp parchment antique, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6:1 each Volume, 
raph NIX - on rae a es z 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Vol. I. now ready. 
Vol. II. next week. 
*,* To be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes. 

«There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shakspere can be read in 
such Inxury of type and quict distinction of form as this, and we warmly recom- 
mend it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

The PARTHENON FRIEZE, and _ other 
ESSAYS. By Tuomas Davipson, Author of ‘* Rosmini’s Philozophical 
System.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By Guorce 

J. RomaneEs, LL.D., F.R.S. [International Scientific Series, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 

ELEMENTARY MODERN 

(CATECHISM of). By E. W. V. Vouckxsom. 
The PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


DEUTERONOMY. By the Rev. W. L. 
ALEXANDER, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. C. CLemancr, D.D, Rev. J. Orr, 
B.D., Rev. R. M. EpGar, M_A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Price 15s, 

[Immediately. 


CHEMISTRY 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SCIENCE WITHOUT GOD. Conferences 


by the Rev. Father Dipon, Translated from the French by Rosa Corper. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NN { Ty DV ) 7 MN 7 . 
COLLECTS EXEMPLIFIED. Being 
Illustrations from the Old and New Testaments of the Collects for the 
Sundays after Trinity. By the Author of ‘A Commentary on the Epistles 
and Gospel:.’’ Edited by the Rev. Joseru Jackson. 


Second Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


{ N ny TTHQ (QHIINTQTH { 
PSALMS, LITAN LES, COU NSE LS, and 
COLLECTS for DEVOUT PERSONS. By the late RowLanp WILLIAMS. 
Elited by his Wrpow. 
“This volume attests the devout spirit of the anthor, as well as his substantial 
orthodoxy. It isa pleasing memorial of one who combi ed strong attachment 
to the Anglican Church and her formularies with a manly love of truth, uprigut- 


ness with fervour of spirit, sensitiveness with depth of feeling.’ —Athen@um, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


"ad ayn P 
STRAY THOUGHTS — from 
BOOKS of the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. 
"¢Stray Thoughts’ wil find a ready welcome among a large clas: of readers. 
.u.Most of the burning questions of theology are tonshed upon in it, and 
handled in the free and reverent spirit that characterised tbe well-nigh extinct 
school of Broad Church English divines.””—Acidemy. 


the NOTE- 


E lited by his Wipow. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SCHILLER’S MARY STUART. German 


Text, with English Translation on opp site page. By LeepHamM WHITE, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CAADMON’S VISION, and 


By Sarson C J. INGHAM, 


Other Poems. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


HERMAN WALDGRAVE: a Life’s Drama. 


By the Author of “‘ Ginevra,”’ ‘‘ Palace and Prison,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A SCULPTOR, and Other Poems. By E. 
H. Hickey. 


“The author chiefly devotes himself or herself......to the telling of brief, tragic 
tales in verse; and these are told with a forces and feeling which will almost 
painfully impress most readers...... It is always sure music,’’—Scolsman. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 


It is intended to publish as part of the Euglish and Foreign Philosophical 
Library and of Triibner’s Oriental Series, Standard Works onthe Religions of the 
Kast—Vedism, Buddhism, Parsism, Muhammedanism, the Religions of China 
Israel, Mesopotamia, Ancient Egypt, & Whilst the works in question will 
embody the latest results of the maturest scholarship of the age, and will on that 
ground be indispensable to Students of the Science of Religion, the mode of 
treatment will be such a3 to make them no less welcome to all readers of culture 
to whom that subject is of interest. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY :— 





Outlines of the History of Religion, to the Spread 


4 of the Universal Religions. By C. P. Trets, Leide Translated t 
a J. E. Carrenter, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s éa. _ seaieicciee 
— | Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universat 
= Religions, By 8. Jounson. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. I.—INDIA. 
® |The Religions of India. By A. Barrn, Paris. 
/ Translated by the Rev. J. Woop. Post 8vo, cloth, 163. 
Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. 
; By J. Murr, C.1.E., D.C.L., LL.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
= | The Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha; or, Review of 
a the Different Systems of Hindu Philosophy. By 
7 Mapuava ACHARYA. Translated by E. B. Cowetn, M.A., Cambridge ; 
<a | and A. E. Goucu, M.A., Caleatta. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. ; 
- | Hindu Philosophy. The Siankhya Karika of Is’wara 
a Krishna. By J. Davies, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
me |The Bhagavad Gita. Translated by Joun Davies, M.A. 
ma Post 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 
A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. Vedantasara. 
Translated by Major G. A. Jacos, B.S.C. Post 8vo, eloth, 6s. 
Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known 
? as um Dhammiapata.’’? Translated by S. Beat, B.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 
=| 7s Gd. 
4 |The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha 
fee] of the Burmee. By the Right Rey. P. Bicanpet, Bishop of 
a Ramatha. Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
> | Chinese Buddhism. By J. Epkxiys, D.D., Peking. 
[==] Po-t 8vo, e oth, 183, 


Buddhist Birth-Stories ; or, Jataka Tales. 
lated by T. W. Ruys Davips. Vol. I., post 8vo, cloth, 183. 


Trans- 





Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, 
and Religion of the Parsis. By M. Have, Ph.D. Ejited by 
Dr. E. W. Wrst. Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

The History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), 
King of Assyria, B.C. 681-668. 
Inseriptions by E. A. Bunge, B.A. 


ISM. | 








Translated from the Cuneiform 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6.1. 


Tsuni—IIgoam: the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 
By T. Hann, Ph.D., Cape Town. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FETICH- Assyrian| PARS- 
ISM. /Religion. 


Selections from the Koran. By E. W. Lane. New 
Edition, Revised by 8. L. PooLe. Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, 
cloth, 93. 

A Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. 

| With a Complete Index and Notes By Rey. E. M. Wuerey, M.A., 
Lodiana. Vol. I., post 8vo, cloth, 123 6d. 

The Mesnevi of Mevlana (Our Lord) Jelalu ’D-Din 
Maha:inmed Er-Rumi. Book the First. Translated by J. W. 

Repuovse, M.R.AS., &e. Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Religion in China. 
Rel gions of the Chinese, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 

The Life and Teachings of Confucius. By J. 
Leaae, D.D., Oxford. Third Kdition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
The Works of Mencius. By J. Lecer, D.D., Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
The She-King;; or, the Book of Poetry. 


D.D , Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
The Mind of Mencius. A Digest of the Doctrines of 


the Chinese Puilosopher Meucius. Translated by the Rev. EK. Farer. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. A. B. Hurcainson, U.M.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ISLAM. 





| 
| 


A Brief Account of the Three 
By J. Epxins, D.D., Peking. Post 8vo, 


By J. Leger, 


CHINESE RELIGION. 


History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. 
Tre.E, Leiden. Translated by J. BALLINGAL. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A Talmudic Miscellany; or, Extracts from the 
* Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kxbbalab. Translated by P. I. 
Hersuon. Post 8vo, cloth, 14s. 





of Israel.jof Egypt. 


Religion |Religion | 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN THE PRESS JS’ IN PREPARATION :— 


| Manava~ Dharma -Castra; or, Laws of Manu. 
A New Translation, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by A. C. BuRNELL, 
Pbh.D., C.I.E. Post 8vo. 

The Aphorisms of the Sankhya Philosophy of 
Kapila. By the late J. R. Battantyne. Second Edition, Edited 
by F. Hatt. Post 8vo. 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads. By A. E. 


Govan, M.A., Caleutta. Post 8vo. 

Buddhist Records of the Western World. Being 
the SI-YU-KI, by Hwen TusancG. ‘Translated by 8. beat,M.A, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 


A Comparative History of the Assyrian 
Religion. By Dr. C. P. Tree, Leiden. Translated by J. BALLINGAL, 
Post 8vo. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Assyrian |BUDD- 
| Religion. HIM, BEAHMAWISN. 
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By Miss AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition.) 
EMMA. 
LADY SUSAN and _ The 


WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY and 
PERSUASION. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 





By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The THREE CLERKS. 

By Miss FOTHERGILL. 
The FIRST VIOLIN. 
PROBATION. 
The WELLFIELDS. 
KITH and KIN. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


“FOR the TERM of HIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 





By Baroness TAUTPHMUS. 
The INITIALS. 
QUITS. 


—_———_—— 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE. 


LADYBIRD. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 





The MYSTERY in PALACE 







[July 22, 1889, 


——__'. 


SEASIDE. 


NOVELS. 


THE COUNTRY AND 


FAVOURITE 








Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers 


in Town or Country. 





| By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. | By RHODA BROUGHTON, 





EAST LYNNE. (110th Thou- COMETH UP as a FLOWER 
sand.) ; 
The CHANNINGS. (40th) G00D-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
Thousand.) JOAN. 
ANNE HEREFORD. NANCY. 
BESSY RANE. i 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. (Just eo BUT TOO 
added.) ; 
DENE HOLLOW. RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
EDINA. SECOND THOUGHTS. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. | 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S | 
WILL. | By Mrs. PARR. 
: | 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First) ,paw ana EVE. 
Series.) 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Second | DOROTHY FOX. 
Series.) | 


| mine 
rch |By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
LORD OAKBURN’S 
DAUGHTERS. . 
MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
PARKWATER. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
RED-COURT FARM. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
WITHIN the MAZE. 


**LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP.” 
[Just added. 


HER DEAREST FOE. 
The WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


————. 


POLICY and PASSION. 





By Miss CAREY. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 





By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? | By HELEN MATHERS. 
SUSAN FIELDING. 


COMIN’ THRO?’ the RYE. 














Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A SISTER’S STORY. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE: 
GARDENS. YEOMAN. ‘‘CHERRY RIPE.” 
BENTLEY’S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
BY | By E. WERNER. | BY : 


HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 


No SURRENDER. 
SUCCESS: and How He Wonlt. 
UNDER a CHARM. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and’ SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
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